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By Maude Rums 

Before the open pine-wood door, 
small Ramon plays in sand . . . 

Walts to his blanket-bed at night, led 
by his father's hand. 

His father, planting yellow maize be- 
hind his placid burro, 

Sows faith in summer's coming 
warmth, deep in each crooked 
furrow. 

His mother, planting pinto beans be- 
hind i he \Johe house, 

Sows hope for every family need, 
crumbs for the winter mouse. 

So Ramon's days arc warm and 
bright, sun-wrapped in deserl air— 

His moon-lit nights are clear and 
white; his pillow is a prayer 
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Publisher's Notes * . * 

This month's Desert Magazine might be called our "Wild 
Horse" issue. Starting on page 4 is the feature article of 
the month, a story about a crusading Nevadaa, "Wild Horse 
Annie." Our back cover shows a wild mustang caught in 
a sunset glow. And we even have a short verse dedicated 
to the wild horse. 

You'll be reading more and more, in the coming months, 
on the place of the wild horse in the not-so-wild-West. 
Faced with extermination, the feral horses of the Southwest 
have become a political issue in several states. That's prob- 
ably the last thing a wild horse wants to be— almost as bad 
as ending up in a can of dog food, which is (fife mS tit 
many of the West's nomad horses today. 

This month marks the advent of a camera column, with 
text and photos by Bob Riddel! of Tucson. Riddell has 
contributed to Desert Magazine in the past. We have 
asked him to point his camera tips toward the average 
photographer, rather than the expert, 
* * * 

And news for the photographer, who counts himself an 
expert, is that our Photo-of-thc-Monlh winner will hereafter 
receive $15 for the selected desert-topic photo. Amateurs 
and professionals alike are invited to compete for the honor 
and the honorarium that goes to the winning photographer. 
$ * t 

While we are on the subject of photography, we believe 
you will enjoy as much as we did while selecting it, the 
front cover four-color picture of the katchina doll. It's the 
first time Desert Magazine has featured a doll on the cover. 

Desert Magazine is proud to call attention to its mcm- 
hei-ship in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. The Bureau 
serves as a verifying agency for circulation figures. ABC 
is a non-profit organization composed of magazine and 
newspaper publishers, advertising agencies and business 
firms. 

CHARI.ES E. SHELTON 
Publisher 
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directly influence the lives of the devout tribesmen. 
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By BEVERLY WALTER 



VELMA JOHNSTON, a slim, vital, determined woman, 
stood on the hood of her station wagon with camera 
in hand. She was there to photograph a band of cap- 
tive wild horses illegally corralled in a camouflaged pen — 
trapped for the rendering works of a pet food company. 

In the front seat sat Velma's husband, Charles, a .38 
revolver on his lap. 

Velma gazed toward the crude corral a long time before 
she snapped her pictures. The 
mustangs were milling around 
in the dry dust, hysterical with 
fear. Their hoofs and mouths 
were bleeding from the abuse 
received from their capturers. 
The horses emitted strange 
tortured cries, but the two 
rough men in charge had but 
one thing on their minds: 
transporting the animals to the 
slaughter house. Their con- 
tract stated that the animals 
"should be breathing" on ar- 
rival. 

Suddenly the wranglers 
spotted Velma and her cam- 
era. They rushed for their 
truck and came roaring down 
the dirt road toward the John- 
stons. Charles leveled his .38 
at the truck driver as Velma 
scrambled for safety. At the 

last second, the truck veered and took to the open road. 

This is not a scene out of a Wild West pocket book, 
nor did it occur when the West was a youngster. This was 
"Wild Horse Annie" in action, and the incident, typical in 
her career, is less than a year old. She had tracked the 
horse thieves to a desert canyon seven miles from the John- 
stons' Double Lazy Heart Ranch near Wadsworth, Nevada. 



WILD HORSE 

By James Rhodes 

Wild horse, racing across the plain, 
Sand in your hoofs and wind in your mane 
Never look back, 
Never stop going. 
Racing to the meadow 
Where the greener grass is growing. 
The mighty kingdom's calling, 
Night will soon be falling; 
Beat the sun, 
Wild horse, run. 



Velma notified law enforcement officers of the incident, 
and next day they released 400 wild horses, part of a huge 
roundup undertaken in western Nevada without permission 
of the Bureau of Land Management or county officials. 

With endless courage and endurance, Velma "Wild Horse 
Annie" Johnston has fought the wild mustangs' battle for 
the past 10 years. But this crusade had its beginning in 
1884 when a humble covered wagon was crossing a deso- 
late stretch of Nevada. Mary 
Bronn lay ill and weak in the 
back of the wagon, but her 
concern was for the wan child 
at her side. 

"Our baby will die unless 
he gets some milk," she said 
to her husband. 

Hobbled nearby was a wild 
mare, her colt cavorting in 
the background. The man re- 
called that the young horse 
was the "fiercest, fightingest, 
bravest little critter" he had 
ever seen. Grabbing a pail 
from the wagon, he milked the 
mare. The woman fed the 
milk to their son. Thus was 
the life of Joe A. Bronn, Vel- 
ma's father, saved. 

"You see," says Velma, 
"it's in my blood!" 

She got into the fight a dec- 
ade ago following a ride from her ranch to Reno. At one 
point on the highway she was slowed by a truck jammed 
with bleeding and exhausted mustangs. The animals, froth- 
ing for water, were able to stand only because their bodies 
were packed so tightly. 

It was a nightmarish scene, one that Annie has never 
forgotten. "Where are those animals from?" she asked 
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Nevada Congressman Baring Would 

Outlaw Mechanized Capture of Horses 

Congressman Walter S. Baring of Nevada is sponsoring 
legislation (H.R. 2725) which prohibits the capture of wild 
horses and burros on public lands through the use of air- 
planes, trucks and other mechanical devices, and further pro- 
hibits anyone from contaminating the animals' watering holes.' 
This is what he had to say about the West's wild horses in a 
recent letter to Desert Magazine: 

"The mustang has played an important part in the early 
development of the west and the tradition of their presence 
is comparable to the stagecoach and six-shooter. 

"It may be that today's wild horses are a degenerate 
species. Because of the hardships they have endured in recent 
years, they have been forced higher in the hills where food 
and water are not available. 

"The important thing, however, is that whatever they may 
be today, there is no justification for torturing them to furnish 
food for other animals which have been domesticated." 

Baring pointed out that dog and cat food canneries can 
afford to pay but very little for mustang carcasses, and as a 
consequence hunters must herd the horses by airplane and 
trucks in order to net a profit. 



herself. "Where are they going?" Where from? Once 
back at her office she made hasty inquiries and received 
the answer: "They are from the clean wide spaces of the 
wind; from shaded canyons, sunset rims and craggy bluffs; 
from herds that run 
free and unfettered." 

Annie dug deeper. 
One disquieting fact 
led to another. At 
one time, an expert 
estimated, 70,000 wild 
horses ran the sparse 
ranges of Nevada. By 
1949 there were less 
than 10,000. (Today 
it is closer to 6000.) 

After the war the 
pet food suppliers be- 
gan using a new and 
much more effective 
way of rounding up 
the mustangs. Air- 
planes hazed scattered 
bands out of the rocky 
canyons and ridges 
into open country. 
There the ruthless 
quest continued. 
Trucks, boarded by 

men expert with lassoes, chased the mustangs to the point 
of exhaustion. Some were run until only bloody stumps 
of hoofs were left. Then the short rope was thrown around 
the horses' necks. Tied to the other end of these lines were 
heavy truck tires which were kicked off of the truck bed 
when a horse was snagged. 

Behind the capture truck came a stock truck into which 
the lassoed horses were prodded, dragged or beaten. Then 
came the long ride to the slaughter house. 

In the early years of her crusade, Velma watched the 
tactics of the wild horse robbers grow cruder and bolder. 
They polluted or roped off waterholes, forcing the wander- 
ing herds to seek water at places where the hunters lay in 
waiting. Weak colts were left to starve; horses with broken 
legs were abandoned. 

As an outgrowth of this business there developed a 
"sport." Rifle-equipped hunters took to the air, and wild 
horses were shot from airplanes for nothing more than 
the sheer love of the killer to kill. If an animal fell near 
a road, the hunter sometimes returned to cut off the ears 
as a conquest trophy. 

"It was terrible," Velma recalls. "I had to let people 
know what was going on." 

She swore she would spend a lifetime, if necessary, to 
save the mustangs. But Velma knew she would need more 
than sentimentality on her side to win the fight. She needed 
facts to support her arguments, for her opposition came 
from quarters other than the outlaw horse hunters. 

Sheepmen and cattlemen in the state, claiming that the 
uninhibited movement of wild horses was injurious to graz- 
ing land, long had demanded that the mustangs be rounded 
up and disposed of. Supporting this stand were the com- 

PEOPLE FROM THE FAR CORNERS OF THE WORLD HAVE 
WRITTEN TO THELMA "WILD HORSE ANNIE" JOHNSTON 
SUPPORTING HER EFFORTS TO PROTECT WILD HORSES. 



mercial rendering works officials. They wanted legislation 
that would give them the right to capture and transport 
the animals. 

But, Velma was gathering strength. The horsemen's 
associations were on her side. So were 
Edward "Tex" Gladding, postmaster 
of Virginia City, and Jack Murray, a 
Comstock businessman. Gladding and 
Murray had bred and raised saddle 
horses for many years. They and other 
old-time stockmen were of the opinion 
that wild horses only grazed land that 
would not support cattle. The mus- 
tangs, they said, helped reseed the 
open ranges. 

Velma learned from others that 
mustangs saved cattle on the winter 
range by breaking ice with their hoofs 
at the waterholes. Wild horses also 
pawed through the snow to bare graz- 
ing ground that cattle eventually used. 

Velma's first public appearance in 
behalf of the mustangs was in June, 
1952. The Storey County Board of 
Commissioners met to consider the 
mounting mustang slaughter problem. 
Out of that fiery meeting came Velma's 
first victory. The commissioners 
banned the pursuit of wild horses by 
plane or other motorized vehicles. 

It was at this meeting that Velma was dubbed, "Wild 
Horse Annie." It was given in derision, but today she 
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bears that nickname with honor. 

Despite the Storey County break- 
through, the wild horse slaughter con- 
tinued. To be effective, Velma knew 
the measure of protection afforded by 
the Storey law had to encompass the 
entire state. 

With characteristic persistence, Vel- 
ma carried the fight to the capitol at 
Carson City. In March, 1955, State 
Senator Slattery's bill for the creation 
of a state-wide ban on the killing ol 
wild horses was signed into law by the 
governor. However the new statute 
did not apply to the eight acres in 10 
that the federal government owns in 
Nevada, and the pace of the slaughter 
did not abate. 

Range Wax 

The wild horse controversy took on 
the aspects of an old-time range war. 
It reached a climax in February, 1957, 
when the Sacramento Bee published a 
series of widely -quoted front page 
features on the struggle to save the 
mustang. "It is time "Wild Horse 
Annie' came to light," said the paper. 
Thousands of letters poured over the 
Sierra Nevadas into Nevada. 

But after awhile the public outcry 
against the slaughter tapered oil, and 
the roundups continued. 

Fearing federal legislation would 
come too late to save the horses from 
extinction, Velma tried a new ap- 
proach. On her own initiative, she 



posted spotters in strategic locations 
in the desert canyons to notify the 
sheriff's deputies at the first sign of 
illegal maneuvering. Many big brawny 
Nevadans volunteered for service in 
"Annie's Patrol." 

The Word Spreads 
Meanwhile, Velma 's crusade was 
receiving its first taste of national pub- 
licity. Newspapers and magazines car- 
ried feature articles on her work. She 
received letters from the far corners 
of the world in praise of her efforts. 
A missionary in the Belgian Congo 
sent a poem on the wild horse — a 
memory of his childhood . . . from 
Georgia a judge asked how he could 
help ... a nun in a Wisconsin con- 
vent sent her prayers ... a Detroit 
cat fancier wanted petitions to circu- 
late at cat shows — no wild mustang 
meat for his cats! ... a 7th grade 
class in New Mexico organized a class 
project known as, "Save the Mustangs" 
. . . from Cyprus came encouragement 
from a sergeant in the Black Watch 



mustang , 
islative project ... a Sioux chief 
wanted to lead a band of warriors in 
defense of the wild horses so cherished 
by his race. Characteristically, Velma 
answered each letter personally. 

In April of last year a major victory 
in Velma's long fight was almost 
achieved. Nevada Congressman Wal- 



ter S. Baring (see insert) introduced 
a bill to prohibit the hunting of mus- 
tangs by airplane or motorized vehicles 
on any public land in the United 
States. However Congress adjourned 
before action could be taken. 

In January of this year Baring re- 
introduced his bill (H.R. 2725). It 
is popularly known as the "Save the 
Mustangs" bill. At this writing (late 
April) there has been no action, but 
Velma is encouraged. If it doesn't 
come this year, perhaps next. 

Meanwhile she goes on with her 
fact gathering, correspondence and 
publicity work, Virginia Gillas, who 
operates a secretarial service in Miami 
Beach, Florida, is one of Velma's most 
loyal and active helpers. Together 
they have prepared, mimeographed 
and mailed hundreds of pieces of lit- 
erature to further the campaign. 

Secretary 

"Wild Horse Annie," in her daily 
routine, is the soft-spoken and charm- 
ing secretary to a pioneer Reno busi- 
ness firm. She was born in that city 
in 1912. The Johnstons have been 
married 22 years. They have no chil- 
dren, but each summer Velma takes 
a dozen of her friends' children for a 
stay at Double Lazy Heart. She and 
her husband teach them how to ride 
and how to get along in the desert 
outdoors. — END 



DESERT PRIMER 



SUMMER SURVIVAL 



. the need for water 



Respect the desert—do not fear it. If 
you arc prepared, I lie desert, even in 
summer, is far safer than dodging traffic 
on a freeway. Bring plenty of water, 
know the area you are vistirtg, have ade- 
quate maps and a compass, and tell some- 
one where you are going and when you 
expect to return. 

But, let's look at the worst: your car 
has broken down in rough unfamiliar 
country; you failed to leave word, and 
no one knows where you are (and there- 
fore your chances of being rescued by 
a search party are nil); maximum tem- 
peratures hover near 120 degrees in the 
shade! 

Now let's assume that you wisely took 
along an adequate water supply (without 
water yon could expect to survive two 
days, perhaps three in hot weather; 
having a supply of three quarts or less 
per day may not appreciably increase 
your expected survival time). Your 
most important need is to prevent de- 
hydration, and you can do this two 
ways: by conserving your body water 
(resting in the shade by day and walk- 
ing by night, keeping fully clothed), and 
by drinking enough water to replace 



that which is lost through perspiration. 
Drink sensibly. Science has not yet dis- 
covered a person who can adapt to a 
sub-standard supply of water. Drink 
when you are thirsty. If you are low 
on water, try to find more. 




Stick to the trails when hiking — pref- 
erably your own car tracks. Traits usu- 
ally lead to water and safety. By strik- 
ing out cross-country you run the risk 
of wandering in circles or coming across 
impassable terrain. Any country a ve- 
hicle can travel, you can walk. 

Most likely water sources on the des- 
ert are at the base of cliffs or at the 
head of washes in foothills. Damp sand 
in such washes is a good place to scoop 
out a deep "hand well." Many times 
water will settle in these holes. Also 
look for standing water in rock cavities. 

There is no substitute for water. A 
liquid containing waste material (such 
as blood, urine or alcohol) wUl only 
increase dehydration. 

A man working out-of-doors in very 
hot weather needs up to three gallons 
of water a day to maintain body water 
vel. Before making a summer trip 
into uninhabited dcsci'i areas, plan you l 
needs accordingly. 

Here arc the symptoms of dehydra- 
tion: Initial: thirst, loss of appetite, 
sleepiness, nausea; Intermediate: dizzi- 
ness, tingling in limbs, slurred speech, 
inability to walk; Advanced: delirium, 
inability to swallow, numbness. 
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THE WILD HORSE TODAY 



TN SPITE of barbed wire, grazing 
permits, motorized ranch 



ations, airplanes, 
military reservations, and the in- 
creasing pressure of civilization in 
general, there still are 15,000 to 
30,000 wild horses inhabiting the 
West today, plus another 2000 to 
4000 in western Canada. More 
properly "feral" than "wild," be- 
cause they are descendants ol 
domesticated stock that reverted 
to the wild, these animals are 
scattered over parts of 13 states, 
but mostly in the desert and semi- 
desert regions of the Southwest, 

Nevada contains the largest 
number, with several thousand 
inhabiting the rocky ranges and 
basins of the northern and central 
parts of the state and a tew hun- 
dred in the southern part. Cali- 
fornia's wild horses are mostly in 
the eastern portions of Modoc, 
Lassen, Mono and Inyo counties, 
which abut Nevada. Arizona has 
only a few remnant herds dis- 
persed widely, though the princi- 
pal concentration is in the Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation and 
adjacent parts of the Magollon 
Rim country. New Mexico is sec- 
ond only to Nevada as a strong- 
hold for wild horses, with several 
thousand in the various Pueblo 
reservations of the upper Rio 
Grande Valley, the 
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Apache Reservation northeast of 
Alamogordo, and the Tularosa 
Basin west of Alamogordo. 

Colorado's wild horses mostly 
are found in the southwestern 
corner of the state {in and around 
the Southern lite Indian Reserva- 
tion) and the northwestern corner 
(largely between the Yampa and 
Little Snake rivers). In Utah the 
horses are widely dispersed, but 
are most numerous in the semi- 
arid basins and ranges of western 
Utah, oarticularly in Tooele and 
Juab counties. 

These animals characteristically 
run in small herds of from five to 
15 individuals, roaming as widely 
as the press of civilization and the 
availability of water and forage 
will permit. Generally they oc- 
cupy remote back country, which 
varies from rugged mountain 
ranges and pinyon-iuniper rim- 
rock to sagebrush-covered hills 
and bajadas. 

In physical appearance today's 
wild horses bear only limited re- 
semblance to the famed mustang 
of yore. Presumably as a result 
of scanty grazing and inbreeding, 
they tend to be runty, big-headed 
and coarse, though they have 
agility and stamina. Occasional 
individuals are handsome and 
well-built, but these are the ex- 



15. Indeed, their most com- 
mon appellation in the West is 
"broomtctil." 

Unlike the wild burro, the wild 
horse does not significantly inter- 
fere with the activities of other 
fauna. There is some competition 
for forage with deer and antelope, 
and occasional examples of 
bothersome waterhole pollution, 
but in general these instances are 
limited in scope and occurrence. 

If left alone by man, the wild 
horse would probably multiply 
with great rapidity. It is virtually 
exempt from predation and is 
rarely molested by parasites and 
diseases. However, man, chiefly 
in the person of ranchers who dis- 
approve of sharing their forage 
and water with unowned and 
economically unprofitable horses, 
has exerted a strong measure of 
control, reducing the wild herds 
from several hundred thousand a 
decade and a half ago to only a 
fraction of that number today. 
Indications are that this total will 
continue to decrease, albeit slow- 
ly, until only a few thousand are 
left in widely scattered localities. 
I expect that this remnant will be 
extant indefinitely.— End 



*AAcKn!ght is assistant professor of geography 
at the University of California at Los Ange- 
les; He recenlly completed a year-and-ahalf 
study of feral horses in the Unit 6 d States 
and Canada. 
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Red Mountain's 
"Official Greeter 



By MARGARET STOVALL 



•pVIDENCB THAT this slumbering 
f* Mojave Desert town was once 
named "Osdick" lay half-hidden 
under a creosote bush in Pete Osdick's 
front yard. It was an old diamond- 
shaped Auto Club sign, rusted and 
bullet-hole punctured, with "Osdick" 
printed across the top. 

Pete Osdick of Red Mountain, Cali- 
fornia, came out to greet us. As "of- 
ficial greeter" for the Randsburg-Jo- 
hannesburg - Red Mountain mining 
area, he has had much experience at 
being the genial host— and with Pete 
it's a job he sincerely enjoys, not 
something he does as a favor to the 
community. Pete looks the part, too; 
neatly trimmed beard, eyes twinkling, 
gold watch chain dangling, soft-spoken, 
dignified, 

Osdick the Greeter 

He spoke to us of mining and min- 
erals and men, as he led us around 
his memento - and - rock - filled patio. 
Osdick pointed to a photograph of 
himself, "the greeter," with former 
Governor Goodwin Knight, and he 
talked about the old-time miners re- 
union in Randsburg last September 
He was, he said, 83 years old, and he 
lately had mastered the technique of 
conserving his strength, "You have 
to learn how to slow up at my age," 
he said. 

When he stood up, he was quite 
erect. "Maybe you'd like to see the 
stamp mill?" he invited. 

The Osdick mill, Max Hess had 
told us earlier that morning at the 
Desert Museum at Randsburg, is the 
finest complete works of its kind in 
the area. Max has been in charge of 
the museum, now run by Kern Coun- 
ty, for the past six years, but he still 
ts a miner at heart. His knowledge of 
Pete Osdick goes back to the days of 
Osdick railroad siding; to World War 
I and the influenza epidemic; and to 
the great silver strike by Hump Wil- 
liams, which became the Kelley Mine. 

As one of the men involved in the 
silver venture. Max recalled that $22,- 
000,000 worth of metal, was stamped 

PETE OSDICK AT STAMP MILL THAT 
PROCESSED $22 MILLION IN SILVER. 



through the Osdick Mill, and shipped 
from Osdick Siding. "I guess Pete kept 
more people awake around here with 
his mill running night and day than 
you'd ever guess lived here. Lots of 
folks must have complained, but you 
just hardly ever saw Pete get mad — 
except maybe when they changed the 
name of the town." 

Pete walked to the base of his old 
stamp mill. He looked over the maze 
of machinery and lumber for a long 
minute before he turned to us and 
smiled. "As long as it was going tip 
top, I could keep 'em awake in Rands- 
burg all night," he said. "These are 
1000 pound stamps and they had to 
pound it out 96 times a minute." 

Pete slowly came away from the 
mill. "This was $15,000 worth of 
machinery in its day," he said. "Min- 
ing is so low now you shouldn't expect 
people to understand. Would you like 
to see the hundred - thousand - dollar 
mine that isn't worth a cent?" 

We drove down the mountain into 
a big area rich with greasewood and 
red-stained earth. Narrow dirt roads 
ted to a silent tungsten mine. 

A Lost $100,000 

Pete Osdick pointed to a weather- 
battered office cabin near the workings. 
"Right there," he said, "is where they 
waved a check for $100,000 in my 
face and I turned it down. Six weeks 
later the war was over and the boys 
were marching home. And I'm stilt 
here, hanging onto my mine and 
smoking my pipe. 

"Mining is a matter of supply and 
demand, as well as luck," he went on. 
"I've seen the time when a talcum 
deposit would have made a man rich. 
For awhile, it was tungsten's turn. A 
two-pound chunk was worth $63 — I 
used to make quite an impression giv* 
ing such a piece to an executive for a 
paperweight. Now you couldn't get 
a meal for that same chunk of ore," 

Tungsten has made the full circle. 
"We used to call it white spar," Pete 
said with a chuckle. "We tossed it at 
our jackasses. If the boys still used 
jackasses today they'd be doing the 
same + 
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Pete Osdick has lived most of his days in Red Mountain, a 
Mojave Desert mining camp where, in its younger years, ". . . every 
night was Saturday night, and Saturday night was the Fourth oi July." 



I— 



Back at Osdick's homestead, we 
examined his silver mine. 

The shaft is sunk 250 feet on an 
angle. Because silver, like most other 
metals, is hardly worth mining these 
days, Pete has taken a little boy's de- 
light in leaving two boards open to 
show a glittering outcrop of fool's 
beneath — "like a Tiffany show- 

When Pete made his next suggestion, 
it was as though he had been weigh- 
ing it in his mind for a long while. 

"I think I have the tail of the Yel- 
low Aster in a gold claim back in the 
hills," he said. "It's a pretty drive 
through the canyons — if you'd like to 

He spoke in an almost reverent tone. 
The man standing before us was no 
longer Pete Osdick the official greeter; 
or Pete Osdick, father of Red Moun- 
tain; or even Pete Osdick, the tung- 
sten and silver miner who had spent 
his money "like it would go on for- 
ever." 

Scoff if you will — but there is some- 
thing about gold. It's a living thing. 
There is a purity about it. Pete was 
not immune to gold fever, and he 
showed it. 

Pete's claims are a thousand feet 
above the town on the mountainside 
opposite the Yellow Aster, greatest 
producer in the district — $40,000,000 
in gold, $70,000,000 in tungsten. As 
we climbed, the desert below — laced 
by ribbons of concrete and wandering 
dirt trans — became a panorama sweep- 
ing to the distant mountains. 

New Mining Methods 

We passed a young man gouging 
out a claim with a roaring bulldozer. 
"That's a lot faster than a pick and 
shovel," Pete commented, "but you 
don't get the feel of the earth mining 
with a machine. You can't study the 
formations. Following a vein is the 
most important thing a miner ever 
does. We used to say: 'when you find 
it, stay on it even if it takes you to 
China'." 

Still climbing, we came to an abrupt 
turn which led through a narrow de- 
file in the rocks. 

"Dynamited it out myself," Pete 
commented. "Carried away the rub- 
ble in a wheelbarrow." 

Another turn and there before us 

WEATHERED TIMBERS OF OSDICK Mill 
ARE BECOMING A TOURIST ATTRACTION, 



were two great yawning holes in the 
side of the mountain guarded by an- 
cient Joshua trees silhouetted against 
the blue sky. 

"It's a big low-grade proposition," 
Pete explained. He spoke at length 
of the mine, his enthusiasm mounting. 

"Gosh," he said at last, "I talk like 
I don't know about the price of gold 
not being enough to pay miners' wages. 
Sometimes when I get up here I do 
forget." 

At 83-years-of-age a man begins 
running out of "tomorrows." 

Always a Tomorrow 

"What kind of a man is Pete Os- 
dick? I'll tell you about Pete," Max 
Hess had said. "Pete's a miner— a 
man who made a lot of strikes and a 
lot of money. And he spent it. There 
was always tomorrow, he thought. 

"In 1917-18 the Yellow Aster was 
going full blast with 250 men working 
three shifts a day. 

"When the flu epidemic struck, the 
miners in those little cabins started 
dying like flies. There was no priest 
and no minister up here, but Pete saw 



to it that each one of these men had 
a decent burial. Not one of us 
around here then has ever forgotten 
that," Max said. 

Delia Gerbracht, a miner whom the 
old-timers call the "Queen of the El 
Pasos," said of Pete: "He's the kind 
of man who just goes on smiling and 
making more friends." 

Max told us how "Osdick" lost out 
as the name for this town: 

Name Changes 

"There was an old fellow — Daddy 
Shaw, we called him — who had a little 
house down there near Pete's Siding, 
and he kind of took care of things 

In.' Another fellow built a place not 
far distant and he was always out 
looking for something, so he put up 
a sign; 'Seldom In.' First thing you 
know, there was a little town there 
and people were calling it 'In-City.' 
Pete didn't like this at all, and he got 
the postoffice to put through the name 
'Osdick.' But the In-City people put 
a great big sign across the road. Later 
on, the big mine interests stepped in. 
They called the place 'Red Mountain,' 
and the postoffice followed suit." 

The school district is called Osdick, 
as is the voting precinct. The unpaved 
road to Pete's home is "Osdick Drive." 
Some maps still show Osdick Siding, 
J, iere are no longer any trains, — 

END 
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SALINE MISSIONS 
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The task of converting the Indians in the Manzano 
Mountains of central New Mexico was heaven-sent 
work for the pious padres. One of the first steps, 
as usual, would be the building of great churches. 

By JAMES W. ABARR 



MY FIRST glimpse of the old 
Spanish mission came in the 
early morning as I stood on 
the brow of a low hill on the eastern 
slope of the Manzano Mountains in 
central New Mexico. In the distance 
appeared the sturdy 40-foot walls of 
Quarai, their brown hues fired to a 
dull red by the rising sun. It takes 
little romantic inclination on the part 
of the observer for the sight of these 
fortress-like wails to stir the mind with 
wonder at the amazing accomplish- 
ments of the dedicated and fearless 
padres. 

Quarai's mission was the product of 
an era that dawned over 400 years 
The brown-robed brothers of 



the Order of Friars Minor came to 
New Mexico in the van of bold con- 
quistadores who with pike and broad- 
sword carved the rudiments of civili- 
zation from a primitive land. But the 
humble fathers served more than the 
cause of empire. They were following 
edicts of the founder of their order, 
the gende Saint Francis of Assisi, who 
directed they set out to "lift up the 
hearts of men and move them to spirit- 
ual gladness." 

Through the valley of the Rio 
Grande the Franciscans carried Chris- 
tian teachings to a Stone Age people. 
The influence of these white strangers 
spread east and west of the life-giving 
river and its chain of missions. 
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MISSION SAN GREGORIO DE ABO. 

Quarai was one of those setflements 
off of the Rio Grande Christianized by 
the Spaniards. It is 35 miles east of the 
river on the far slope of the Manzano 
Range. The villages in the Quarai 
district had two names: the Saline 
Pueblos, a reference to the important 
salt marshes nearby; and "The Seven 
Cities that Died of Fear," because 
they were abandoned in the late 17th 
Century after repeated Apache raids 
and a long period of drouth. The 
Saline Pueblos probably had a com- 
bined population of 10,000 souls at 
one time — a rich prize for the King- 
dom of Heaven, the zealous Francis- 
cans must have felt. 

New Mexico Route 10 passes 
through six of the seven Saline villages 
(see map and accompanying insert). 
Some of the villages are inhabited 
today — charming Spanish-American 
rural communities in a setting of pine- 
clad slopes and ancient ruins. 

The landscape at Quarai is worthy 
of an artist's canvas. To the east the 
/alley sweeps out to meet die 
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vast Llano Estacado - — the Staked 
Plains of eastern New Mexico. This 
sprawling expanse, reaching beyond 
the horizon, was once the domain of 
great buffalo herds and the warlike 
Comanche. Westward, the rugged 
peaks of the southern Manzanos form 
a spectacular backdrop. 

I walked past the humps of earth- 
covered pueblo ruins situated on many 
of the low rolling hills in the mission 
area. Although little excavation of 
the Indian village has been done, it is 
obvious from the debris that Quarai 
was a community of fair size. Dom- 
inating the village are the decaying 
but still impressive ruins of the mis- 
sion. This was Mission La Purisima 
Conception (Immaculate Conception), 
built about 1629. Its architect was 
Fray Estevan de Perea, probably the 

RUINS OF MISSION LA PURISIMA 
CONCEPCION, BUILT OVER 300 
YEARS AGO AT QUARAI VILLAGE. 




THE SEVEN CITIES THAT DIED OF FEAR.. . 

TOSANTAFE sSgSy 
/ 1 

- ALBUQUERQUE 




CHELILI is at 6000 feet altitude. When 
first visited by Spaniards in 1581, the pueblo 
was south of the present town, but little 
evidence of its existence remains. The mis- 
sion in this settlement was dedicated to 
Nuestra Senora de Navldad. The inhabitants 
were forced from the village in the 1670s 
by the Apaches. Settlers from the Rio Grande 
Valley returned in the 1700s. Today about 
500 of their descendants live in sleepy Chilili. 

TAJ I QUE, pronounced ta-HEE-ke, was the 
home of 500 tribesmen before the Apache 
raids. Today about that many Spanish farm- 
ers and their families live here. It is a 
typical Spanish- American rural community. 

TORREON is about 1000 feet higher than 
Chilili. Ruins of the former Saline Pueblo 
are visible here. 

MANZANO provides an old world setting 
for the visitor. Situated at the base of 10,- 
086-foot Manzano Peak, the village and 
mountain range take their name from an 
old apple orchard here (manzana is Spanish 
for apple). El Ojo del Gigante is the name 
given to a large spring which flows out of 
the mountains to form a convenient reservoir 
for the townspeople. 

QUARAt'S mission, featured in the accom- 
panying story, was the largest of the Seven 
Cities. 

ABO also is described in the accompany- 
ing story. 

GRAN QUIVIRA is a National Monument. 
During its heyday, 1500 tribesmen lived 
here. The Spaniards built two churches, now 
in ruins, at this large village. It is said that 
during the Pueblo Uprising, 68 of Gran 
Qulvira's 70 priests and monks were massa- 
cred. Growing out of this incident Is the 
legend that the Spaniards, warned of the 
coming trouble, buried the treasures of the 
church— including the bells and sacred ves- 
sels. Treasure seekers have dug up much 
of the surrounding countryside in vain at- 
tempts to uncover this treasure. 
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most renowned ot the early Francis- 
cans in New Mexico, and a powerful 
driving force in the Christianization 
program. 

The church walls, several feet in 
thickness, were constructed of thin 
pieces of red and brown flagstone. 
Each piece was carefully fitted so that 
the walls resemble a giant jigsaw puz- 
zle. Beyond the main door is the 
impressive nave, the sanctuary of the 
church. This central worship hall is 
over 100 feet long. At its far end, 
where the altar once stood, rise mas- 
sive bell towers, 40 feet high and 
constructed of thousands of pieces of 
flagstone. 

The Conveato 

Leading off to the right from the 
roofless nave is a corridor to the con- 
vento or living quarters of the priests. 
Here are the ruins of many small 
rooms that once served as sleeping 
quarters, storage areas and kitchen. 
From their size 1 would guess that the 
good padres had extremely cramped 



and uncomfortable quarters. But a 
Franciscan's worldly possessions were 
few, and he did not come to frontier 
New Mexico seeking a comfortable 
life. 

That humble friars equipped with 
crude tools and scant raw materials 
could erect such churches in an inhos- 
pitable wilderness, borders on the un- 
believable. The Franciscans made the 
most of three important assets in this 
work: keen European-trained minds, 
burning zeal to win converts to the 
faith, and free Indian labor. 

There are few records to tell us 
how the padres persuaded the Indians 
to build the missions — ■ whether by 
forced labor or labor for love. It 
probably was a combination of both. 
Considering the language barrier and 
the Indian's fanatical clinging to his 
ancient beliefs, the padres had a dif- 
ficult task. 

Stepping outside the convento, I 
studied the unexcavated ruins of the 
Indian village. What was it like when 




this earth-blown rubble was a three- 
storied Tigua pueblo? These brown- 
skinned people whose origins lay deep 
in the past were peaceful farmers and 
hunters. When they returned from the 
day's labors, smoke rising from Qua- 
rai's many cook fires signaled the 
preparation of the evening meal. At 
sundown Fray Perea, his brown robes 
whipped by the mountain breeze, led 
his flock to evening mass in the mis- 
sion. 

Old Ways Continue 

But the good padre's teachings never 
silenced the Tigua drums and die weird 
chants rising from the mysterious 
depths of the ceremonial kivas. The 
people accepted the teachings of the 
"Brown Robes," but the religion of 
their fathers was deeply engrained. 
The gods of the sun father and the 
moon mother, the bird and snake, the 
four winds and the four seasons took 
their place beside the white man's 
Jehovah. So it was then and so it is 
still. 

Time and legend have woven a 
cloak of mystery and romance around 
ancient Quarai. Besides the many 
stories of buried wealth (usually con- 
cerning church treasure) there is an 
oft-told tale that Quarai is not de- 
serted. 1 heard the story from a fruit 
farmer near Manzano. 

"To really see Quarai," he said, 
"you must visit when the moon is 
full, for that is when the Old Ones are 
there. They come to sing and dance 
in die plaza of the village, and the 
padre is there to lead them in prayer. 
When he kneels at the altar and the 
moonlight shines on his silver hair, it 
is all very beautiful." 

The old farmer was dead serious, 
and his clinging to superstition is in 
keeping with the timeless charm of the 
Seven Cities. 

Red Death 

Quarai was abandoned about 1670. 
In the middle decades of the 17th Cen- 
tury numerous drouths hit this area. 
And with failing crops came the Red 
Death — fierce Apache raiders who 
made life in the Saline Pueblos one 
of constant fear. The gentle inhabi- 
tants left their homes for the safety of 
the Rio Grande pueblos, and Quarai 
became a dead city. 

From Quarai I drove around the 

INTERIOR VIEW OF MAIN SANCTUARY 
OF QUARAI MISSION CHURCH. AL- 
THOUGH THE BUILDING'S ROOF HAS 
LONG SINCE VANISHED, THE MASSIVE 
FLAGSTONE WALLS STILL STAND. THREE 
STONE STEPS IN CENTER LED TO MAIN 
ALTAR. LARGEST OF EARLY NEW MEX- 
ICO MISSIONS, QUARAI CHURCH HAD 
5000.SQUARE-FOOT FLOOR AREA. AR- 
CHEOLOGISTS ESTIMATE THE INDIANS 
LABORED 10 YEARS TO BUILD MISSION. 
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southern tip of the Manzanos. The 
road leads through a broad canyon 
whose southern rim is formed by a 
long line of flat-topped mesas. Twelve 
miles beyond Mountainair I turned 
north at a sign pointing to the ancient 
Piro village containing the ruins of 
Mission San Gregorio de Abo. The 
half-mile side road to Abo passes 
through a narrow canyon sprinkled 
with pinyon and cedar. 

On a iow hill above the road stands 
the blood-red sandstone ruins of the 
mission. The village was mentioned in 
Spanish journals as early as 1598, and 
Abo Mission dates from about 1628. 
It was founded by Fray Francisco de 
Acevedo, and was the headquarters 
mission for the Saline Country. 

Unique Mission 

Despite the fact passing centuries 
have bitten more deeply into Abo than 
the missions at Quarai and Gran Qui- 
vira, it is immediately apparent that 
this church was unique. Although 
Abo's ground plan was in the tradi- 
tional Latin cross, some scholars trace 
its massive style to the oblong basili- 
cas of early Christian times. 

One of Abo's outstanding features 
is the broad stone terrace that leads to 
the main sanctuary. Like its sister 
missions, Abo was constructed with 
loving hands — ■ every stone carefully 
placed. In the nave are remains of 
three adobe altars. Outlined in the 
crumbling west wall is a great window. 
The convento, somewhat larger than 
that of Quarai, surrounds two large 
courtyards in which the fathers sat 
in the evening to gaze at the majestic 
mountains. 

While Abo's church was smaller 
than Quarai's, the Indian village here 
probably was larger. Like their Quarai 
neighbors, the Abo inhabitants were 
peaceful hunters and corn-and-squash 
farmers. Daily they sought the favor 
of their gods at ancient rituals in the 
sacred kivas. When the white stran- 
gers dressed in flowing robes came to 
the village with a new God, the people 
accepted Him and gave Him a place 
beside the old gods. Was it not wise, 
they reasoned, to have all the protec- 
tion and blessing they could muster? 

A New God 

So they worshipped the new God in 
the great stone dwelling the padres 
had showed them how to build. But 
they accepted only those facets of 
Christianity that suited their lives and 
to them seemed good. To this day 
the Pueblo people use this approach 
to Christianity. 

Prayers were not enough to halt the 
warring Apaches, and like the other 
Saline villages, Abo suffered a lmger- 




APACHE INDIAN - CAUSE OF THE FEAR 
THAT LED TO THE ABANDONMENT OF THE 
SEVEN SALINE PUEBLOS. PHOTO SHOWS 
MESCALERO APACHE IN DEVIL DANCE GARB. 

ing death until final abandonment in 
the 1670s. 
The Saline missions are a part of 



America's heritage. They symbolize a 
turbulent era when Spanish power and 
ace swept across the Southwest, 
liey are a memorial to the valiant 
and resourceful priests who coveted 
martyrdom as their only reward in this 
life— end 
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Few men have penetrated the 
Fiery Furnace in Arches National 
Monument — and for good reason. 
This U a primeval, perpendicular 
world— broken and deeply etched. 

By CECIL M. OUELLETTE 

UNEXPLORED! The word dom- 
inated my thoughts as I drove 
from Moab, Utah, to the red- 
rock wilderness of the Fiery Furnace. 
This litUe-known region lies north of 
the Colorado River in Arches National 
Monument. A dusty dozen miles of 
road leading from U.S. Highway 160 
makes the Furnace fairly accessible; 
but the few visitors who come here 
seldom wander far from their automo- 
biles, for this country is a wild tum- 
bled maze of sandstone — so rough 
and rugged that rarely does it experi- 
ence the boots of man. 

Some of the Monument rangers 
have explored the Furnace's outer 
fringes, and found several natural 
stone arches and weird-looking rock 
formations. Beyond this rim of sheer 
canyon walls is an untrodden land — 
void, silent and almost uncanny in its 
solitude. 

The Trip Begins 

Superintendent Bates Wilson and 
Rangers Lloyd Pierson and Ed Ab- 
bey met me at a pre-arranged site. 
We loaded our gear in a truck, and 
headed toward the furnace. We 
stopped once on a small rise to gaze 
across a desolate - looking arroyo. 
Stretching for live miles northward 
was the jumbled landscape of sand- 
stone pinnacles, slabs and huge towers 
of the Fiery Furnace, so named be- 
cause in bright sunlight this land ap- 
pears to glow as if heated by a mighty 
underground fire. 

Never had I seen such difficulty in 
the desert. It was easy to comprehend 
why this was a land that nobody 
knew. 

We carried in our packs a small 
amount of food and water, cameras 
and film, and a nylon climbing rope. 
The latter is essential as a safety fac- 
tor while moving over this type of 
terrain. 

_ We climbed to a high quartz-littered 
ndge, and planned a route through 
the maze of sandstone formations be- 



II THE EXPLORERS PAUSE TO PHOTOGRAPH 

III THE RUGGED GRANDEUR BEFORE THEM. 



fore us. From this vantage point, the 
land's geological story was an open 
book. These rocks were deposited as 
sediment in a Jurassic sea. Gray and 
buff Navajo Sandstone extends from 
the desert to the red-rock. Above the 
Navajo is a 50-foot layer of red wavy 
sandstone known as the Carmel For- 
mation. The third stratum is Entrada 
Sandstone, forming the upper part of 
the cliffs. It is the orange-to-reddish 
Entrada that the wind, carrying grit 
of crumbled sand, has chiseled and 
carved and gouged-out arches, pinna- 
cles, coves and balanced rocks. 

Broken Land 

The Entrada is fractured by a series 
of cracks which run at right angles to 
one another. Over long periods of 
time, ice has formed in some of these 
crevices, gradually enlarging them into 
deep gorges and fissures; creating, as 
a result, huge sandstone slabs known 
as "fins." To complete this work, it 
appears as if a giant had pulled a rake 
across the Fiery Furnace in sweeping 
strokes. 

We started up a wide canyon, and 
almost immediately spotted a cave 
high up in a cliff. Steps had been 
hacked up to it in the sandstone — ■ 
first such occurrence ever discovered 
in the Monument. I climbed this an- 
cient route, and inside the cave found 
a mano, metate and scraper. Dust a 
half-foot deep covered the floor. The 
Monument men recorded the discov- 
ery and made note of the fact that 
this cave was a promising site for fu- 
ture archeological exploration. Nearby 
was one of the largest chipping areas 
(a place where the Ancients fashioned 
stone implements) I have ever seen. 
Time for Lunch 
Following a steep gully, we care- 
fully made our way to the eastern 
rim of the Fiery Furnace. Then we 
sat down in the shadow of the rim rock 
to eat our meager lunches. The vista 
was beautiful from our perch in the 
sky. The broken land at our feet was 
alive with every hue of the rainbow, 
and in the distance the La Sal Moun- 
tains' massive white towers pierced 
the clouds of an oncoming storm. 

After lunch we discovered a camp- 
site of the Ancients. On the surface 
were stone knives, scrapers, arrow- 
heads and drills. Bates said they were 

HIGH PINNACLES, DEEP CANYONS AND 
VERTICAL WALLS MARK FIERY FURNACE. 



the finest artifacts ever found in the 
Monument. 

Continuing along the rim, we headed 
for an arch that Ranger Abbey had 
found some time before. We dropped 
off a fin, and balked at the edge of a 
cliff which fell 120 feet to a narrow 
canyon below. 

Cliff Arch 
"Where's the arch?" asked Bates. 
Ed moved to the left and disap- 
peared in a rock cleft — right through 
a huge sandstone fin! We followed 
him into the concealed opening of a 
30-foot span arch. On the other side 
the world dropped away, and high 
walls shot upward across the chasm 
so that the only way to view the arch 
was by looking back as you passed 
under it. Because of its precipitous 



location, Cliff Arch was decided as 
an appropriate name. 

The Return 

The return climb to the southern 
rim was punctuated by leaps across 
yawning chasms, and airy traverses 
along narrow ledges. The sun was 
on the western horizon when we got 
back to the truck. 

A new all-weather road into Arches 
Monument is in the Park Service's 
Mission 66 plans — but no easy path 
— for machine or man — ever will be 
cut through to the heart of the land 
we had just explored. Bates has or- 
dered that only guided tours will be 
allowed into the Fiery Furnace. This 
is a region unmarred by trails or ini- 
tials scratched on sandstone walls. It 
is completely unspoiled country. — end 
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Utah Creates 
SWe Patks 



DEAD HORSE POINT ON THE COLORADO RIVER. 

By FRANK A. TINKER 

SOME LONG-neglecled desert areas 
in Utah have finally been recog- 
nized as the assets they are. With 
the appropriation of an initial million 
dollars by the state legislature this 
year, a program of acquiring such 
sites from the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and other agencies has begun. 
Already named for protection as state 
parks arc Dead Horse Point, over- 
looking the great chasms of the Green 
and Colorado rivers, and Goblin Val- 
ley, where wind and water have sculp- 
tured a fantastic zoo of sandstone 
shapes. 

A prime reason for extending state 
care to such areas is the increasing 
incidence of vandalism, which threat- 
ened the destruction of prehistoric 
hieroglyphics, petrified forests, and the 
overall beauty of the landscape. Many 
such petroglyphs and forests, including 
Grand Gulch, Escalante and Circle 
Cliffs regions, also have been desig- 
nated as future state park sites and 
will be acquired as the funds are 
appropriated. 

In all, more than 20 such desert 
areas have been proposed for the 
growing state park system. 

Although only Dead Horse Point 
and Goblin Valley will be under state 
care by this summer, travel into all 
the other sites can be made by jeep 
or horseback. — end 



CENTER— GOBLIN VALLEY SANDSTONE HAS 
BEEN CARVED INTO FANTASTIC SHAPES. 

RIGHT— JEEP ROAD TO DEAD HORSE POINT. 
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PARKS ASSOCIATION MOVES 
WESTERN OFFICE TO TUCSON 

The National Parks Association has 
moved its Western office from Carmel 
Valiey, California, to Tucson. The 
Association said the transfer was 
prompted by the tact that the Pacific 
Coast and Pacific Northwest areas 
already have many active conservation 



at the Southwest is 
"seriously in need of encouragement 
in preserving its parks and wilderness." 

The Association pointed out that 
the Southwest contains the largest con- 
centration of National Park Service 
units in the country. In recent years, 
due to tremendous population growth 
and many other factors, the threats 
to these areas have been on the in- 
crease. 

"As part of our national education 
program," the Association said, "an 
office in Tucson will do much to stim- 
ulate interest in preserving the rich 
scenic heritage of the Southwest." 

J. F. Carithers, the Association's 
Western Field Representative, is lo- 
cated at 215 North Court, Tucson. 
His mail address is P.O. Box 5892. 
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by Bob Riddell 




By Benn Keller, manager 
Ford Desert Proving Grounds 
Kingman, Arizona 

Sand and Dust 

Abrasive dust and sand encountered 
in the Southwest is damaging to all 
parts of the vehicle which it contacts. 
It is very detrimental to exterior body 
finishes and windshield glass, with 
no real solution to the problem yel 
presented, The ear manufacturers do, 
however, provide various degrees of 
protection for the engine in the way 
of carburetor air-cleaner filters and 
crankshaft ventilation filters, which 
are usually built into your crankcase 
oil filter cap. When driving in the 
Southwest, be sure your filter ele- 
ments are clean, and serviced at fre- 
quent intervals. 

The frequency of automatic trans- 
mission oil and engine oil changes 
should be stepped up for added en- 
gine protection in unusually sandy 
areas. Be sure to use the specified 
weight oils (SAB grades) to corre- 
spond with existing temperatures. 

Sand is used as an abrasive in the 
manufacture of certain engine parts 
to grind them to size for proper clear- 
ance. No extra grinding is necessary 
after the vehicle reaches the owner's 
hand. You should take the necessary 
precautions to prevent a continuation 
of the grinding process by preventing 
the abrasive sand to enter the engine 
through defective or improperly main- 
tained carburetor air-cleaners and 
crankcase filters. 




Cactus Flowers * * 



Cactus blossoms appear on the desert from March to June, de- 
pending upon the time and amount of winter rains. One popular 
subject for flower fanciers is the white wax-like Saguaro— the state 
flower of Arizona. 

The best lime to photograph the blossom is early morning when 
the flower has opened fully. Find a cactus that has flowers facing the 
sun for good detail. In afternoon, the flowers begin to close and droop. 

Photographing flowers can be tricky. Get as close as your lens 
will allow, and be careful of distortion. A close-up lens is a good 
investment if you want best results. Use a sturdy tripod and cable 
release. 

For added interest, particularly on color shots, you can use 
colored cardboard squares as background; this gives spectacular 
combinations for slides, a change from the more conventional and 
sometimes confusing natural backgrounds. For that fresh dew-like 
effect sprinkle a little water on the blossom before shooting. 

When cactus flowers do not face good light, and fill-in light is 
necessary for darkened areas, I find a peanut bulb in my flashgun 
works perfectly. I cut my normal lens setting a half stop to compen- 
sate for the flash. Shoot when the breezes are quiet to avoid fuzzy 
pictures. Patience is a big asset. An aluminum cardboard bounces 
the sun's rays nicely, too. Take a small stepladder, for some cactus 
arms are above your head. 

Photograph above: Saguaro cactus blossoms taken in early 
morning light. Camera data: Speed Graphic 4x5, five-inch lens, Super 
XX film. Exposure: l/25th second at f. 18 with yellow filter to darken 
the sky and bring out the white blossoms. On this shot a plain sky 
was used as a background — clouds would have distracted from the 



Photo Hints will be a regular feature in 
Desert Magazine. Author-photographer Bob 
Riddel! was born in Philadelphia 3B years 
ago. Since 1927 he has been a resident of 
Tucson, He was educated in that city and 
attended the University of Arizona. 

Riddell became interested In writing while 
in college, and many of his early attempts 
were published in leading travel journals. 
Eight years ago he decided to combine writ- 
inn and photography, so ho lock up the 



camera and "shot hundreds of sheets and 
rolls of film to learn how it was done." 

Learning-by-doing paid off, and in 19SS 
Riddell turned to freelance photography— 
again with success. In that same year he 
became publicity director of the Tucson Sun- 
shine Club. 

The Riddells {Mrs. Riddell handles a cam- 
era, too) have two children, Robert Ricki, IVi, 
and Cherri Lee, 50 months. 
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Bird of the 




One of the 
Great Basin's 
most distinctive 
denizens is the 
sage grouse, a 
chicken-like 
bird whose 
natural abode 
is restricted to 
the sagebrush- 
covered 
desertlands. 



C. JAEGER, D.Sc. 
Curator of Plants 
Riverside Municipal Museum 



THE SAGE GROUSE of the Great Basin 
sagebrush deserts is the largest grouse in 
America, and second only in size to the 
European capercaillie. A tine bird it is, al- 
most as large as a small turkey, beautifully 
marked and with habits so unique that it has 
held the rapt attention of observers since the 
days of Lewis and Clark, who saw the sage 
grouse in the headwaters of the Missouri 
River and the sagebrush plains of the Co- 
lumbia. The explorers named it, "cock-of- 
the-plains." 

Ornithologist Charles Lucian Bonaparte 
gave the handsome bird its scientific name, 
Centrocercus uwphaseanus, in 1827. The 
first or generic name literally means "pointed 
tail" (feathers), and the last or specific name, 
"tailed-pheasant." Indeed the tail, especially 
of the male bird, when widely spread star- 
like, is one of the most noticeable and strik- 
ingly handsome features of this big grouse. 
It is especially seen to advantage during 
courting, a most spectacular performance. 
When in April and May the 
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polygamous cocks start to strut, "it is a sight 
really fantastic and great to behold," wrote 
Captain Bendire in 1877. "Early one morn- 
ing in the first week of March, 1 had the 
long-wished for opportunity to observe the 
actions of a single cock, while paying court 
to several females near him, and I presume 
he did his very best. His large pale yellow 
air sacs (of the neck) were fully inflated, 
and not only expanded forward but appar- 
ently upward as well, rising at least an inch 
above his head, which, consequently, was 
scarcely noticeable, giving the bird an ex- 
ceedingly peculiar appearance. He looked 
top-heavy and ready to topple over at the 
slightest provocation. 

"The few long, spiny feathers along the 
edges of the air sacs stood straight out, and 
the grayish white of the upper parts showed 
in strong contrast with the black of the breast. 
His tail was spread out fan-like, at right 
angles from the body and was moved from 
side to side with slow quivering movements. 
The wings were trailing on the ground. While 
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in this position he moved around with short, stately and 
hesitating steps and gingerly, evidently highly satisfied with 
his performance, uttering at the same time low, grunting, 
gutteral sounds, somewhat similar to the purring of a eat 
when pleased, only louder." 

This show is always concluded by expulsion of air from 
the membranous neck sacs with a number of "chuckling, 
cackling or rumbling sounds." 

Principal food of this grouse consists of the tender buds 
and bitter aromatic leaves of the three-toothed or Great 
Basin sage (Artemisia tridentata) {Desert Nov. '58). In 
summer this bird supplements its diet with various leaves, 
flowers and pods of wild legumes, and a few insects such 
as ground beetles, grasshoppers and moths. 

On a cool mid-summer morning in western Nevada I 
saw a grouse picking cicadas off of the shreddy bark of 
sagebrush stems where these insects were in hiding. 

In winter when snow is on the ground, sagebrush be- 
comes almost the exclusive diet of the sage grouse. In areas 
where sagebrush is eradicated, as often it is by stockmen 
who look upon it as a noxious weed utilizing land that 
should be growing grass, this large and interesting bird 
must cease to exist. 

Digestive Organs Differ 

In accordance with its very specialized food preferences, 
the digestive organs are different from those of most other 
game birds. Instead of having a strong muscular gizzard, 
this organ has been changed to a thin weak membranous 
sac resembling the stomach of a raptorial bird such as the 
hawk, eagle or owl. Indeed, the grouse's gizzard is designed 
for soft foods only. 

When the nesting season arrives, the females go off to 
themselves, making nests which usually are little more than 
slight depressions in the ground. Sometimes the nests are 
lined with a few dried sage leaves and a stick or two. 

The eggs, eight to 15 in number, are greenish-gray, 
much the color of sagebrush, with many dots and round 
spots of reddish brown. Peculiarly, as with the eggs of 
several other grouse and plovers, this gray-green ground 
color is rather easily rubbed off before incubation begins. 
During their nightly foraging through the brush, coyotes 
and foxes often gobble up the eggs or at least reduce their 
number. Other egg destroyers are crows and magpies. 

Before their feathers are well developed, the young 
nestle under the mother at night, but soon they sleep in a 
circle about her, each with its head pointed to the outside. 
The diet of young birds consists primarily of insects picked 
up after the mother scratches in the litter of sagebrush 
leaves. 

When old enough to fly, the young already are eating 
the tender sagebrush leaves, and gathering into flocks. They 
grow rapidly, and by early November are the size of adults. 
Soon they are consorting with the older birds. 

Grinnell's Description 

A century ago these winter flocks sometimes were made 
up of hundreds of birds, but this is a thing of the past. 
This is how Dr. George Grinnell described these flocks: 

"In October, 1886, when camped just below a high 
bluff on the border of Bates Hole, in Wyoming, I saw great 
numbers of these birds, just after sunrise, flying over my 
camp to the little spring which oozed out of the bluff 200 
yards away. Looking up from the tent at the edge of the 
bluff above us, we could see projecting over it the heads 
of hundreds of birds, and, as those standing there took 
flight, others stepped forward to occupy their places. The 
number of grouse that flew over the camp reminded me of 
the old-time nights of passenger pigeons that I used to see 
when I was a boy. Before long the narrow valley where 
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water was, was a moving mass of gray. f have no means 
atever of estimating the number of birds which 1 saw, 
but there must have been thousands of them." 

J. K. Townsend, naturalist and writer who made a trip 
in the 1830s from St. Louis to Washington state, wrote: 
"We found these birds so numerous in some places that 
at times we even made use of our riding whips to prevent 
them from being trodden to death by our horses." 

It is the habit of sage grouse when surprised to run 
rather than fly. As they move close to the ground amidst 
the sage thickets, it is difficult for the eye to follow them 
because of their protective coloration. 

rrotecnon 

When closely approached they are given to sinking 
to the ground and then stretching the neck out in line with 
the body. Under these conditions it is very difficult to 
spot individuals. If pressed too closely, the birds generally 
take flight, rising with an explosion of wings that startles 
even the experienced bird watcher. 

When first leaving the ground, sage hens, as these birds 
are often called, rapidly beat their wings, but soon after 
they can sail with set wings for tremendous distances — up 
to one-half to three-quarters of a mile. When a number 
of birds rise in flight, they move independently and not in 
a flock. As an individual bird alights, it almost immedi- 
ately moves off to one side. Seldom is it flushed from the 
place where an observer thinks it is hiding. This is a 
stratagem contributing much to the birds' safety. 

Generally, sage grouse are found in places where they 
have easy access to streams or springs. They drink water 
at least daily, and in hot weather perhaps several times a 
day. 

At night fliey gather at roosting sites on bare ground 
where the sage plants are rather low and well scattered. 
Each bird then prepares a bed by scratching the earth to 
free it from sticks and pebbles. All members of the flock 



are said to bed down so that they face in the same direction. 

A peculiar phenomenon noticed at these roosting sites 
are dabs of a black deposit resembling licorice or black 
molasses. It is a fluid thought to be regurgitated by the 
birds. "Can it be," asked Dr. loseph Grinnel, "that special- 
ization for using the sage leaves as food has led to a diges- 
tive equipment on the part of the sage grouse for getting 
rid of the major part of the possibly injurious bitter non- 
nutritive 'principle' of the sage?" 

Dependent on Sagebrush 

The broad sagebrush-covered plains and valleys of the 
west, especially the Great Basin states and southwestern 
Canada (British Columbia and southern Saskatchewan) 
comprise the home of the sage grouse. It formerly ranged 
eastward into western Nebraska and North Dakota; and 
it was common in northwestern New Mexico, but the 
sheepherders, wood gatherers and hunters were responsible 
for its extermination there. The bird met a similar fate 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

As Dr. Edward H. Forbush said, the sage grouse 
"stands or falls with the sagebrush, and in these days it 
commonly falls. , . . Like all the game birds it can hide or 
fly from its natural enemies, but cannot withstand the 
combination of man, dog and gun," and I can add, the 
land-clearers and particularly the grazers of sheep. 

There is yet a chance to save this 
thousands of acres of sageland where it could be reintro- 
duced, and if given protection from hunters and developers, 
it probably would make a good comeback. Such efforts 
should be made now, not a few years hence. Time is 
running out; the wilderness areas are : 

—END 



True or False 



The 20 ques- 
tions below 
should give 
you a fair indication of how much des- 
ert knowledge you have soaked up dur- 
ing the years or months you have been 
exposed to this magazine. The questions 
are taken from many facets of the 
desertland. 12 to 14 correct answers is 
a fair score; 15-17 is good; 18 or more 
is superior. The answers are on page 33. 



1. 



i; 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 



The western burrowing owl is not 

an owl, but a woodpecker. True 

False_ 

The Mojave River in southeastern 
California is navigable tor most oi 
its length. True False 

The accordion-like ribs of the giant 
saguaro cactus expand to store 
water, contract during periods of 
drouth. True False. 

John Muir is best remembered for 
having built a bridge over the Has- 

sayampa River in Arizona. True 

False 

Tombstone, Arizona, is known as 
"The Town Too Tough to Die." 
True........ False 

The ichlhyosaur, whose fossil re- 
mains are being preserved in Ne- 
vada, was a land dweller. True 

False. 

The one plant that marks better 
than any other the domain of the 
Great American Desert is the creo- 
sote bush (Larrett). True 

False 

The sidewinder is the only snake 
in the Southwest that moves by 

looping its body forward. True 

False. 

Joseph Wood Krutch is one of the 
best known contemporary Southwest 
silversmiths. True False. 




Arizona heavy . 
concentrated in the Sedona area. 
True False. . 

The Great Salt Lake Desert lies 
west of the Great Salt Lake. True 
False 

Opuntia is the only species of 
monkey native to the Southwest. 
True. False 

Historians list the occupation of 
Jim White, the man who discovered 
the Carlsbad Caverns, as a cowboy. 

True False 

Wheat was the chief food crop of 
the I'liehlii Indians before the Spun 
ish Conquest. True False 



Through tradition, women do not 
participate in the Papago Indians' 
annual saguaro fruit " 
- False 

General Stephen W. Ki ._ 
of the West numbered 
2000 officers and men. 
fsl.se ■ 

The water ouzel is the only desert 
snake that can climb trees. True 

_ False...... 

Mt. Charleston near las Vef 
Nevada^ is a popular ski run. 




19. International measure for a flask 

of mercury is 76 pounds. True 

False 



20. Petrified wood makes good camp- 
fire fuel. True False... 



FLAMING GORGE DAMSITE 
CLOSED TO BOATS 

Vernal, Utah— The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has closed the Flaming Gorge 
damsite construction zone to all boat- 
ing. Officials said hazardous condi- 
tions on the Green River have been 
created by the blasting and scaling of 
rocks from the canyon walls at the 
damsite. 

Boating parties will be able to leave 
the Green River just below Ashley 
Falls at the new temporary suspension 
bridge built about two miles upstream 
from the damsite. From that point 
boats and gear can be transported by 
road to Little Hole and re-entry into 
the Green River. 

Most of the road is steep and rough 
on the portage around Flaming Gorge 
damsite. Officials warned that only 
four-wheel-drive vehicles, or trucks 
with powerful low gears, should be 
used in the detour from the suspen- 
sion bridge to Little Hole. The road 
is extremely steep at the point where 
it leaves the river. 

This summer a contractor is sched- 
uled to clear the reservoir area in the 
25-mile reach from the damsite to 
near Lin wood, Utah. Boating in the 
canyon could be hazardous while the 
clearing operation goes on. 



UTTERBUG LAW ON BOOKS, 
BUT SO FAR NO ARRESTS 

Salt Lake City— Deputy Attorney 
General Walter L. Budge said he has 
not heard of any arrests recently on 
Utah's anti-littering law— and prob- 
ably not since the law was enacted by 
the 1957 Legislature, the Salt Lake 
Tribune reports. The law provides for 
fines up to $299 for persons convicted 
of highway littering. 

Alarmed at increased amounts of 
trash being deposited along Utah's 
roadways, and anticipating a heavy 
summer influx of vacationers, the State 
Road Commission has urged the state's 
peace officers to enforce the law. In 
the commissioners' opinion, it would 
be better to have regular law enforce- 
ment officers police the highways for 
litter violators than to deputize mem- 
bers of road maintenance crews. 



POETRY CONTEST 

You are invited to enter your desert-subject 
poetry in Desert Magaiine's monthly contest 
(see page 2). Only Ihe winning entry will be 
published each montli-.ill others will be re- 
turned immediately after fudging takes plate 
(provided stamped self-addressed envelope is 
included}. Poems must be of a desert subject, 
not mors than 24 lines in length, and previ- 
ously unpublished. Winning entries will re- 
ceive $5. Mail to; Poetry Contest, Desert 
Magazine, Palm De* 




FILLETS MONTEZUMA 
(Serves 6) 

6 fillets oi Flounder 

3 tablespoons margarine 

1 onion, minced 

1 tablespoon flour 
1/2 cup white wine 
1/3 cup hot water 
1/2 teaspoon lemon juice 

Salt and pepper to taste 

1 tablespoon chili powder 
(level) 

1 teaspoon graded bitter 
chocolate 

1 dozen mushrooms, thinly 
sliced 

Cook the onions and mush- 
rooms together in the margar- 
ine until soft and yellow. Add 
the fillets after sprinkling them 
with flour, salt and pepper. 
When the fish is cooked, add 
the white wine, water, chili 
powder and chocolate. Sim- 
mer over a low flame for 10 
minutes. Serve immediately. 

"I enjoyed this tasty dish in 
a restaurant in Phoenix 20 
years ago," writes Dolores C. 
McConnell of Roslyn, New 
York. "The chef swapped reci- 
pes with my father. He told 
us he had learned to make this 
dish about 10 years previously 
while employed in a little res- 
taurant in Mexico City." 

CAMPFIRE SUCCOTASH 

(serves 4) 
Vi cup chopped onion 
V2 cup chopped green pep- 
per 

2 tablespoons bacon fat 
1 can creamed com 

1 can red or kidney beans 
(drained) 

Saute onion and green pep- 
per in bacon fat, then add corn 
and beans. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Heat 
thoroughly.— Mary S. Salyards, 
Ontario, California. 
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Photographs by 
JOSEF MUENCH 



A summer cloudburst moves swiftly across 
em Arizona mesa country. In some areas of the South- 
west, summer is the "rainy" season. For a look at 
the desert's other 
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Furtive spring's beauty de- 
pends entirely on the past 
winter's rainfall. Barrel 
cacti, foreground, have ex- 
panded to a round fullness 
by storing precious -water. 
Pictured above is Mt. San 
Jacinto, rising a sheer 10,- 
000 feet over San Gorgonio 
Pass in Southern California. 
Winter snows at these ele- 
vations last far into spring. 



When summer is past and it is 
autumn, many desert devotees 
revisit the outdoors. Transient 
patterns of wind on sand were 
photographed near Yuma. 



Fighting sometKing t\\ey kne^ 



loves a prize fight comes for his own reason, so had he 
his. It was the reason why they came out of the hills of early Nevada — pros- 
pectors and buckaroos and sheepherders on foot and horseback — all come to 
watch a fight. Because this was something they knew. Like the men in the 
ring, they too had stood alone and fought alone, with their only weapons the 
hands that God gave them, and the fight was everything they had ever done 
and seen and felt. In that square was spoken the only language they under- 
stood, undisguised by subtleties and exposed for all the world to see. They saw 
and recognized the blind and stupid courage of an animal, they saw the beauti- 
ful courage of men who were afraid and yet fought, and they saw caution 
and fatal hesitation and cowardice. 

And when it was over, they went away satisfied with the decisive knowledge 
of victory or defeat. A man had won and a man had been beaten, and the thing 
was settled, and it was not like the helpless inconclusion of argument. 

It was something that all the old country men who had come to a new land 
could understand. Because they too had to stand alone and without home to 
turn to for help, because they had forsaken home, and this was their new 

acceptance. 

— Robert Laxalt's "Sweet Promised Land," 
published by Harper & Brothers 




Some of the old-timers still living 
in Goldfield, Nevada, remember 
"The Fight of the Century" 

By EUGENE L. CONROTTO 



A GROUP OF THE old-timers still living in the dying 
mining camp of Goldfield, Nevada, got together last 
year to dedicate a plaque to the 1906 Gans-Nelson 
world's lightweight championship fight. The tablet was set 
in a sandstone monument some of the boys had erected 
during slack periods in their one-man mining operations. 

Pete Moser, Goldfield gas station operator and prime 
mover of the project, makes no bones about the fact that 
nostalgia was not what prompted the building of the monu- 
ment. Rather, it was the hope that this humble pile of 
stones will provide the promotional spark that will stem 
the tide of utter collapse, and rejuvenate Goldfield "on the 



long road back." Once the home of 30,000 persons, Gold- 
field now has 300 residents. 

The Gans-Nelson fight— a half century and three years 
ago — also was a publicity gimmick. Its avowed purpose 
was to "put Goldfield on the map," and this it did, for 
many fight devotees regard the marathon bout as the most 
exciting and dramatic ever staged, and even today, Gold- 
field is better known as the place where Gans and Nelson 
fought than it is as a mining camp that produced $100- 
000,000 in gold during its brief span. 

Spawned at the turn of the century, Goldfield was the 
last of the Nevada bonanza towns. A 22-year-old half- 
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FIGHT THAT PUT GOLD FIELD ON THE MAP. 
CHAMPION JOE GANS, RIGHT, SHAVED ALL 
HAIR FROM HIS BODY TO MAKE THE WEIGHT. 

breed Cherokee prospector, Harry Stimler, made the initial 
strike which drew miners, boomers and stock brokers from 
the four corners of the world to this raw sage-covered 
basin in the shadow of sombrero-shaped Columbia Moun- 
tain, By 1904, there were 5000 people in Goldfield, and 
the stagecoach companies estimated 1 50 to 200 new citizens 
were moving in daily, ft was a promoter's town. Most 
of the mining ground was held by lessees, and the need for 
big money to develop the mines was ever-present. Some- 
how, the wonders of Goldfield had to be publicized. The 
mining promoters discussed the usual mine camp promo- 
tions— Fourth of July Celebration, Hard Rock Drilling 
Contest, Prize Fight. They settled on the latter, for boxing 
was emerging from an abyss of disrespect, and it was daring 
and different enough to bring the community the kind of 
notoriety the promoters were seeking. 

Tex Riekard's Start 

A 35-year-old saloon keeper who had come to Gold- 
field from the boom camps of Alaska and the Klondike 
was named chairman of the fight promotion committee. 
His name was George Lewis Rickard — -since known by his 
tag-name "Tex" — -and from the Gans-Nelson fight Tex 
Rickard went on to promote the Johnson -Jeffries contest 
in Reno and then to his Madison Square Garden successes 
with Jack Dempsey. He promoted all of the major Demp- 
sey fights during boxing's Golden Era. Rickard, whose 
Northern Saloon in Goldfield stood on the corner where 
Pete Moser now has his service station, was one of the 
most spectacular promoters in the history of professional 
sports. He had the magic touch in the art of ballyhoo. 
This was exemplified in Goldfield's gaudy 90-employee 
Northern Saloon, still a classic of its era. 

The prize fight committee decided on a $5000 purse 
( a considerable fight purse in those days ) , and feelers were 
sent to several boxers, one of whom was Oscar "Battling" 
Nelson, the "Durable Dane." Nelson was the leading con- 
tender for the lightweight championship, and his manager, 
Biily Nolan, was a shrewd opportunist. Riekard's offer 
interested Bill, and he came to Goldfield seeking an audi- 



ence with the committee. One look at the rowdy wide-open 
town, and Billy knew there were big stakes to be gained 
here. He sold Tex Rickard and the committee a grand 
scheme: not a good $5000 purse- — but an unheard of $30,- 
000 prize! More than a light between Nelson and some 
unknown mining camp fighter — how about a world's 
championship fight between Nelson and the recognized 
champ, Joe Gans? "You'll get what you pay for," argued 
Billy. "You want publicity for Goldfield— I'm offering 
you a chance to put this town on the map!" 

$30,000 Puree 

The committee agreed. It would be a $30,000 fight. 
Fine, said Billy, now let me see the cash. The committee 
gathered an impressive mound of $20 gold pieces and 
placed it on public display. 

Billy demanded a two-third guarantee for his fighter— 
$20,000. The committee agreed. Billy then asked for and 
received an additional $2500 "for signing the contract," 
and $500 to cover Nelson's training expenses. The cham- 
pion, Joe Gans — a great fighter but a poor businessman — 
was offered $10,000 plus $1000 for expenses, probably the 
largest purse of his career. He was in financial trouble, 
and in no position to argue with the Bat Nelson camp. 
Gans accepted. 

But, Nelson's manager-promoter wasn't through with 
his demands. He insisted on a 133 pound weight limit 
(Gans had been fighting at 140), and three weigh-ins in full 

PETE MOSER AND THE GANS-NELSON MONU- 
MENT. LOCAL CITIZENS HOPE MEMORIAL 
WILL CREATE INTEREST IN TOWN-A GOAL 
SIMILAR TO THAT OF '06 FIGHT PROMOTERS. 




ring dress on the day of the fight — at 12-noon, at 1:30 and 
at ringttme, 3 p.m. This meant — as it turned out— that 
Gans, in order to make the weight, had to shave all the 
hair off his body, throw away his stockings, substitute thin 
strings for shoe laces, and go without food or liquid for 
24 hours prior to the fight. As his last demand, Nelson's 
manager demanded a small boxing ring, which was an ad- 
vantage for his slow-footed fighter. 

Meanwhile, Tex Rickard was having his own head- 
aches. It cost his committee $10,000 to build a wooden 
stadium capable of seating 8000 fight fans. The State of 
Nevada, looking for a slice, demanded a $1000 license fee. 
Programs had to be printed, tickets sold ($25 for ringside, 
scaled down to $5 general admission), ring officials secured, 
and battalions of refreshment vendors and special police 
hired. As the big day approached, the fight cost pushed 
the $60,000 mark. 

Excitement generated by the contest swept the South- 
west mining towns. Goldfield was dressed in specially- 
ordered bunting. Saloon patrons upped their intake. Music 
and shouting and laughter drifted to the dark encircling 
desert hills to blend with the desert songs of the coyote 
pack. Two hundred pullman cars steamed into town, filled 
with boxing fans in a holiday mood. Outlying mines were 
abandoned. Dust from wagons, men on horses, and one- 
lunger autos converging on Goldfield tinted the sunset the 
night before the fight. 

Goldfield's "On the Mop- 
Bets were made, doubled and tripled on street corners. 
Rumors of bribes accepted and rejected spread through 
seething Goldfield like wildfire. The stock exchanges were 
doing a roaring business — so many men were knotted in 
front of these establishments that the sidewalks and streets 
were jammed. The investors had heard of Goldfield. Money 
was pouring into town. 

Sedate Brittle Caynor, who came to Goldfield in 1905 
and who still lives there, is hardly a fight fan, but her 

A 20-MULE SUPPLY TEAM LEAVING GOLD- 
FIELD, ABOUT 1903. IN BACKGROUND IS 
AREA LANDMARK: COLUMBIA MOUNTAIN. 



memories of the electric excitement of September 3, 1906, 
were razor-sharp when I questioned her about her mem- 
ories of the Gans-Nelson fight. 

"The town was for Gans because Nelson was so boast- 
ful," she recalls. "Gans took the humble part. My father 
and I didn't go down to see the fight; we went to look over 
the new-fangled autos parked near the stadium. The crowd 
was real noisy, and the fight was quite a bit along when 
we got to the area. They were letting people in for a dollar, 
so we went in. It was dreadful! I couldn't stand to see 
much of it. Nelson was a dirty fighter. Everyone was 
screaming at him." 

Tommy Remembers 

Troubadour Tommy Thompson (Desert, Feb. '59) of 
Rhyolite, Nevada, remembers the fight as if it took place 
a few hours ago. "The town went wild! Absolutely wild!" 
he told me. "The boys nearly tore the wooden stadium 
apart. It was the roughest fight ever. There'll never be 
another like it." 

The contestants had agreed — -in preliminary arrange- 
ments — on a fight to the finish. Gans, who was 32 years 
old, was more experienced than the brash, brilliant 24- 
year-old Nelson. The clever Negro boxer outfought Nelson 
in the early rounds of the fight; he scored a knockdown in 
the 15th round. In the 17 th, Nelson's youthful stamina 
began wearing on Gans; in the 23rd round it appeared as 
if Gans would lose. But he held on. By the 30th round, 
Gans gamely took over. In the 32nd (some authorities 
say the 27th round), Gans broke his hand, but this ana- 
tomical problem was imperceptible against his tiring and 
clumsy target. 

In the late rounds, the 35th or 37th, the fight sank to 
a bloody back-alley brawl. Bat Nelson, desperate, was 
butting, mauling and kicking his opponent. In the 42nd 
round, Nelson drove his right hand into Gans' groin with 
all his remaining strength. Gans fell to the canvas, writhing 
in parn. 

The rough crowd was on its feet, hysterical. 

The referee did not hesitate in giving the fight to Gans, 
Even the Nelson supporters in the ebullient crowd did not 



dispute the decision. There was angry, but unorganized 
talk of riding Nelson and Billy Nolan out of town. Tem- 
pers cooled. Justice had triumphed! The miners rejoiced, 
and celebration and expert report of the thousands of blows 
delivered in the fight continued far into the night. 

For Gans, this was the highlight of his career. Suffering 
from tuberculosis, which claimed his life four years later, 
be lost his title two years later to his Goldfield opponent, 
Bat Nelson. Nelson died in 1954 at the age of 71. He 
made $300,000 in the prize ring, but reportedly lost it in 
ill-advised real estate promotions. At his death he worked 
in the parcel post division of the Chicago Post Office. 

Tex Rickard's gamble paid off. The fight grossed nearly 
$70,000, returning a profit of $10,000 to the promoters, 
it put Goldfield on the map, and it gave Tex ideas! 

The Goldfield flower reached its peak of bloom on that 
September day in 1906. Labor troubles, a rash of high- 



grading, police raids on the highgraders and crooked assay- 
ers, the woes of the gold market, a flash flood in 1913 
which did serious damage to Goldfield, and then the 1923 
fire which destroyed upwards of 50 blocks in the heart of 
town — these things beat Goldfield down for the count. 

There still is a wealth of ghost buildings to be explored 
in Goldfield today. The spring-to-fall climate is magnificent. 
The wash in which Gans and Nelson fought, and down 
which the main flood roared in 1913, is a treasure field of 
purple glass and ghost town litter. Hundreds of miles of 
mine tunnels honeycomb the Goldfield plain. The boys 
still work their claims, hoping that the price of gold will 
be raised by the government; or that someone with capital 
and an inexpensive recovery process will start the wheels 
turning in the old camp. 

The referee is standing over Goldfield. He's counting 
six . . . seven . . . eight . . . nine . . . 
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Out of the Sand . . . 

"Stuck in the Sand" (April) 
interesting article. With 50 years oi desert 
driving experience, I can add a few sugges- 
tion s: 

Have your traveling companions stand on 
the rear bumper and bounce up and down 
in unison; alternating lift and push will help 
extricate the car — and it is easier and more 
effective than straight pushing. 

Another trick is to add weight to the 
car's rear end with rocks or sand. This is 
especially useful in trying to free a stuck 
pick-up. 

Hub caps make good shovels for anyone 
silly enough to go out without proper 
equipment. 

Novice drivers of four-wheel-drive rigs 
should learn the technique of handling this 
type of vehicle before they go out inlo 
rough country. Four-wheel drive handles 
considerably different than conventional 
drive. 

WALT JOHNSON 

Las Cruces. New Mexico 



Field Trips Missing . . . 

We're more than a little disappointed in 
the last two editions of Desert Magazine: 
there have been no field trips. We're rock- 
hounds so you can see that Indians, poetry 
and desert characters hold small interest 
for us. 

Js your magazine going to publish field 
trips? If not, we will have to let our sub- 
scription lapse. 

MRS. CLAUDE D. HUIZING 
Los Angeles 

(On the contrary, we are emphasizing the 
field trip aspect of the gem and mineral 
hobby. See "Reports from the Field" in 
January and February issues; "Gem 
Banks on the Shores of Lake Mead" in 
March; "Touring Mexico far Minerals" 
in April; and "Cornelian and Roses at 
Ash Hill" and "Reports from the Field" 
in May .—£</. I 



Cabin Contractor's Code . . . 

Desert: 

We acquired a five-acre jackrabbit home- 
stead near Twentynine Palms, and then had 
a cabin built on it by a contractor who 
specializes in this type of work. 

Six months later, the cement block floor 
went to pieces. There were cracks in it 
four inches wide! Even when we confronted 
the contractor with proof that the cement 
was of inferior quality and that it had not 
been poured properly, he refused to make 
the necessary repairs. 

Several of our neighbors also have been 
taken. We could bear our losses much 
easier if this letter serves to warn others 
who are planning to have a contractor 
build their cabins. Investigate the builder, 
and read the fine print before you sign the 
contract. 

MARGARET COB1NE 
Santa Ana, California 

JUNE, 1959 




these people were. It's kind of sad. We 
have tried and tried to find out all the 
information we could in regard to this lost 
cemetery, but so far have had no luck. My 
husband, Julius, fixed some white crosses 
for the graves. After all, they have been 
someone's folks. I feel like we have done 
a good Christian act by taking care of this 
cemetery. 

ELIZABETH BEHREUS 
Goter Heights via 
Rands burg, Calif. 



ELIZABETH BEHREUS IN HER GARDEN. 

A Tin Garden . . . 

Desert: 

I was born in Bakersfield, hut have lived 
on the Mojave Desert off and on since July, 
1911. My hobby now is my rock and tin 
garden (see photo). I have collected over 
100 old coffee pots, over 100 old tea kettles, 
tea pots, old lanterns, and so many various 
other things. Folks come from all over the 
country to see my garden. 

My husband and I have kind of taken 
care of a small cemetery out here in our 
area. If is right south of Benson Gulch. 
Evidently the graves have been there for 
years. Only the Good Lord knows who 



Please: No Architecture t . . . 

Desert: 

Why change Desert Magazine? 1 read 
where your publisher wants to put archi- 
tecture fealures in the magazine. Why in 
Heaven's name do you want to add some- 
thing new to an already good publication? 

J. A RENDS 
Seattle, Washington 

(We're not adding anything new. In 
Desert Magazine's very first issue- — Not'. 
'37— we carried an architecture feature on 
an attractive sandstone home in Niland, 
Calif. Since then many desert home fea- 
tures have appeared in this magazine. — 
F:d.) 

Desert's in His Blood . . . 

Desert: 

There must be times when you wonder 
jusi how much your subscribers in the Mid- 
west know about the desert area — whether 
they buy Desert Magazine from curiosity 
or whether they have had a taste of the 
Southwest and want to know more. Or, 
perhaps, they are dreamers and armchair 
travelers. 

Without doubt you have ail of these 
types — and then you have poor folks like 
me who make a living here, but wish they 
were in the desertland. Thai's the reason 
why we have vacationed in the desert nine 
out of the last 12 years. 

Little did we suspect, when we bought 
our first copy of Desert Magazine in Octo- 
ber, 1945, that it would change our outlook 
on life. We haven't missed an issue since. 

LOWELL FIELD 
Mattoon, Illinois 



The Crimson Lily . , . 

Desert: 

On the May back cover there appears a 
clump of Mariposa lilies that are pure 
crimson in color. I am not familiar with 
the Mariposa lilies as they grow in the 
lower and warmer desert regions, but 1 am 
familiar with those that grow on the des- 
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fYOUR 
m CAMP 




KAMP-PACK 

CONCENTRATED FOODS 

For hikers, fishermen, campers! 



It's quick to cook . ..it's light to pack 
...it tastes terrific I For example . . . 

KAMP-PACK 

. . . one of 7 delicious daily diets avail- 
able in 4-man and 8- mail envelopes. 

BREAK FAST 

Ginger Buttermilk Griddle Cakes 
Maple Syrup 
Hot Chocolate 

LUNCH 

Spanish Rice with Creole Flavor 
Hot Biscuits Fruit Punch 

DINNER 

Cream of Chicken Soup 
Camper's Stew 
Banana Pudding 
Chocolate Milk Shake 

Supplementarl es ■ 

Miracle sponge and detergent, vege- 
table shortening, salt, hard candies 
and toilet tissues. 

Moisture-proof, light-weight packag- 
ing. No refrigeration required. Meats 
packed in our own U, S. Govt, in- 
spected plant! Select from 120 items! 



MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST PLANT 



Bernard Food Industries, Inc., Dept. DM 

217 N. JetferiOn St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
1 208 E. San Anlonio St., San Jose, Colif. 
152 West 3rd St., N. Vancouver, B. C. 

Ptease send me complete information ar, d 
price list for KAMP-PACK foods. 

Nam e 



ens of Colorado and Utah at altitudes up 
to 5000 feel, and in the 7000-foot foothills. 

t have never seen a crimson Mariposa 
lily. Most are white, many are lavender 
or purple. In the higher altitudes they have 
blue centers. Could it be that your photo 
engraver missed the mark with his crimson 
lilies? 

ELAM B. UNDERHILL 
Grand Junction, Colorado 

(In '•Desert Wild Flowers," Edmund 
Jaeger describes the Desert Mariposa as 
'"flame-color or brilliant vermilion . . , 
When the /lower is viewed closely, the 
contrast between the clear vermilion of 
the petals, the blackish-red patches below, 
and the purplish anthers provides an 
added charm. The black, hairy gland on 
each petal is ringed about hv vermilion," 
— Ed.) 



The Way of LA. . . . 

Desert: 

The growing demand for housing on the 
desert bothers me. Los Angeles was once 
classified as desert land — and look at it 
now! If the real estate people are allowed 
to keep up their present activities — no mat- 
ter how much room yon have on the desert 
—you might as well change the name of 
your magazine to: The Desert that Used to 
Be. 

How long will your fresh air remain 
fresb7 With homes come factories and with 
factories come smoke and gases and cars 
and traffic problems. 

If we want wilderness lands for our chil- 
dren to enjoy, something had better be 
done about it now. 

T. C. PETERS 
Los Angeles 
(Something can he done about it: support 
legislation which seeks to create and main- 
tain wilderness areas. — Ed.) 



Address- 

City 



_Siot e . 



Military Beed Estate . . . 

Desert; 

I was appalled to learn of the Armed 
Services' great land holdings in the South- 
west. Make no mistake: these vast tracts 
are doomed forever, for it is impossible to 
safely reactivate a firing range after the 
military uses it. 

The services should coordinate their activ- 
ities and jointly use the minimum amount 
of land needed for their tests. To hell with 
admirals and generals who must dominate 
or destroy otrr great desert homeplace* just 
to retain their service independence. 

DR. WALDO H. JONES 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 



Lost Dutch Oven Mine . . . 

Desert: 

I am very interested in lost mines — 
especially the LckI Dutch Oven Mine in 
the Clipper Mountains near Essex, Calif. 
I would like to get in touch with any of 
your readers familiar with this country 
who are seriously interested in accompany- 
ing me on a search for the mine. 

VERNON A. ANDERSON 
3021 Spring St. 
Paso Ronles. Calif. 



Color Makes a Hit . . . 

Desert: 

1 have been a subscriber lo your inter- 
esting magazine since 1946, and want to 
congratulate you on the addition of color 
illustrations on the back and inside covers 
of the recent issues. 

W. B. SAMPSON 
Stockton, Calif. 
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Bill Hoy plcioto 

Your Latest Invitation 

Cume see and nbwtora&ob beauti- 
ful, gentle and coloi-lii] GLEN 
CANYON of the River Colornilo. 

MAY AND JUNE, 1959 

With publication of this issue 
of DESERT, there remain but 
FIVE available GLEN CANYON 
boating trips of the original Nine. 
These are the dates: 

MAY 21, 22, 23; 29, 30. 

JUNE 4, 5, 6; 18, 19, 20; 

and 2fS, 27, 

Launchingy at HITE, Utah. 

Landings at Crossing of the 
Fathers, on the very trail where 
on Nov. 7, 177(5, Padres Domtn- 
guez and Esealante crossed at El 
Vado. 

On the 3-day boat runs you may 
hike to RAINBOW BRIDGE, 
miles. 

2- day fare, %m. Deposit, $15 

3- day fare, $Sf>. Deposit, 520 
You may drive your ear to HITE; 
You may fly your private plane; 
You may share on charter plane; 
You may travel ALL overland. 
Fares are very reasonable. 

Identify the camera location of 
above photo and receive $5 credit. 

For the person who becomes 
our 1000th boating guest, the full 
fare will be refunded at landing. 

Write for information on our 
1025 mile ARCTIC RIVER EX- 
PEDITION of July-Aug., 1959— 
on the Magnificent Mackenzie in 
Canada — where we first boated 
In 1954. 

You may drive your car— fly 
your private plane, or via Can- 
adian Pacific Airlines to Hay 
River town on the shore of Great 
Slave Lake- — the launching point 
of our next ARCTIC & FAR 
NORTH RIVERS EXPEDITION. 
We have boated in excess of 2500 
mi. on Canadian sub-arctic rivers. 

LARABEE and ALESON 

WESTERN HIV MR TOIIBS 
Richfieltf, Utah 
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DESERT MAGAZINE 



BOOKS of the SOUTHWEST 

Books reviewed on this iiagc are selected as l>«inK worthy of your consid- 
eratioj!. Thiry rrass be iJHi'uhnsed by .run si front Desert Magazine Book Shop* 
Palm Desert, California. Please add fuur percent saleH tax on orders to 
6e sent to California. Write fur complete catalog of Southwestern books. 



WHEN CONFEDERATES NEARLY 
CAPTURED THE SOUTHWEST 

In 1861 the slave state of Texas 
seceded from the Union and became 
the 7th state to join the Southern Con- 
federacy. Immediately the Texans be- 
gan making plans to carry the rebel- 
lion into the territories of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona where many among 
the sparse population were known to 
be Southern sympathizers. 

In the months that followed the 
Confederate troops from their base at 
El Paso, came very close to conquer- 
ing the vast areas of New Mexico and 
Arizona. Mesilla, Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe fell to the troopers from 
Texas, and for a brief period Tucson 
was under the Confederate flag. 

In Washington it was realized that 
the loss of the Southwest would be a 
serious blow to the Union, and Colonel 
John Slough with loyal Unionists from 
Kansas and Colorado were ordered to 
march West and recover the lost ter- 
ritory while Colonel J. H. Carleton was 
organizing a similar expedition in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Strangely, the civil war as fought 
in New Mexico and Arizona has been 
almost overlooked by historians, until 
recently when Robert Lee Kerby, for 
his master's degree at Notre Dame 
University, prepared an exhaustive 
thesis which is now available in a 



book The Confederate Invasion of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Kerby, 
now a lieutenant in the Air Force, 
spent many months in the dusty ar- 
chives at Washington, and the South- 
ern libraries piecing together the story. 
He has done a very thorough task in 
research, fully documented. It is a 
book all students of western history 
will appreciate. 

Published by Western Lore Press, 
Los Angeles. 159 pp with hibliog- 
raphy, appendix and index. Illustrated. 
$7.50. _ 

JOHN DUNN BIOGRAPHY 
IS LIGHT, EASY READING 

For those who enjoy rambling rem- 
iniscenses of cowboy and gambler days 
in the Southwest, Max Evans' Long 
John Dunn of Taos makes fit readin\ 

There's plenty of spice in the biog- 
raphy of John Dunn, who was born 
in Texas in 1857. He wandered the 
West as a ranch hand, gambler, miner 
and cowpoke before settling down in 
the Taos country as a freighter and 
stagecoach operator. 

Dunn, according to Evans, was fast 
with tongue or gun. He gambled to 
win and took every advantage he could 
to see that he won. He stole when he 
had to, which seemed to be pretty 
often; killed a few times; and did other 
things that a young fast -tempered man 
on the loose had to do to stay alive 



in the kind of wild western world John 
Dunn enjoyed. 

The last third of the 174-page book 
tells of Dunn's mature days in Taos, 
where he became one of the town's 
outstanding citizens. 

Long John's story makes light and 
easy reading, and won't produce lit- 
erary indigestion. It won't make the 
best seller lists either, but still it is 
the sort of yarn that you'll enjoy 
handing to a friend after you've fin- 
ished with it. 

Published by Westernlore Press of 
Los Angeles, the book contains 12 
halftone photos. It sells for $5.75, 
complete with one of the most 
tive dust jackets of the year. 



"DESERT GARDENING" 

By BETTY M. UNDSAY. 12 chapters 

Includes how to grow flowers, trees, 
native plants, etc. Also, advice on land- 
scaping a desert cabin. 

Only $1.00 postage and tax paid 
P.O. Box 263 Joshua Tree, California 



"SPECIALISTS IN SOUTHWESTERN PRESSWORK' 

6ISSBT HHHMt IS©. 

— Printers of the Desert Magazine — 

Books 
Pamphlets 
Brochures 




Color Production 



Write for free estimates 
DESERT PRINTERS, INC. 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 



Book Manuscripts considered 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books- 
All subjects welcomed. Write* or send your 
MS directly* 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
AHtut. Mr. SicKrum, 4M> Fjftli &Tts. t N.Y,, N.V. 



Get UNITRON's FREE 



nh«Ws Guide and Catalog on 



ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 



This valuable 38- page book 
is yours for the asking! 

With artificial satellites already launched and space 
travel almost a reality, astronomy has become today's 
faslosl growing hobby. Exploring the skies with a lefe- 
scope Is a relaxing diversion for father end son alike. 
UNITROM'i handbook contains full-page illustrated 
articles on aitranomy, observing, telescopes and acces- 
sories, it is of interest to both beginners ana* advanced 
amateurs. 

Covifenfj ine/info — 

• ObiervittE lilt suit, 
moon, planets and 
sol Uig jkj 



. Hlolstojobsiirars 
. Glossary of IrlesttaiMtrrits 

• How to ctooss i 

• Amateuj clubs and 
programs 




u 'NITRON 

INSTRUMENT DIVISION of UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO. 
204-206 MILK STREET • BOSTON 9, MASS. 



I 



I Please rush it hit, free of charis. UNITRDfrj mw 0bsorier , i 
i BtiJe and Telesmpa Calaloi. 44[ , 

= 1 



Strut- 
tit/— . 
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MONUMENT VALLEY 

ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE 

MOTELS & CAFES 
TOURS, ARTS & CRAFTS MUSEUM 

BERNIE MAHER 

Box 166 - Kayents, Atiiona 

160 miles N.E. of Flagstaff 



SOUTHWEST HEWS BRIEFS 



DESERT PHOTOS 

(see Inside back cover) 
You are invited to enter desert -sub] eel 
photographs (black and white, 5x7 or 
larger) in Desert's contest. One entry wil) 
be selected each month, and a $15 cash 
prize awarded to the photographer. All 
other entries will be returned— provided 
postage is enclosed. Time and place of 
photograph are immaterial— except that 
the photo must be of a Desert Southwest 
subjett. For non-winning pictures accepted 
for publication, $3 each will be paid. 
Address all entries to: 

PHOTO CONTEST 
DESERT MAGAZINE 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 



Little Dell Dam Approved , . . 

Salt Lake City— The U.S. Corps of 
Engineers has recommended construc- 
tion of a $6 million Little Dell earth- 
fill dam and reservoir on Dell Creek 
in Parleys Canyon. The reservoir, up- 
stream from the Mt. Dell Reservoir, 
would have a gross storage capacity 
of 8000 acre-feet. 



State Taxes Trailer Homes . . . 

Santa Fe — New Mexico's Motor 
Vehicle Division said its drive to li- 
cense the state's trailer homes is prov- 
ing successful. The month-long cam- 
paign was launched after officials esti- 
mated only 1300 of the 30,000 mobile 
homes in New Mexico were registered. 
Under the law, all trailers except those 
on permanent foundations must be 
registered and licensed with the Motor 
Vehicle Division. Those on permanent 
foundations must be registered with 
the county tax assessor and are sub- 
ject to the ad valorem tax. 



DAILY NON-STOP 

PHOENIX to GRAND CANYON 




STARTING MAY 1st through October 31st... 



Bonanza Air Lines flies special daily 
air tours from Phoenix to Grand Can- 
yon. Landing at Valle Airport, only 
31 miles from the South "Rim of the 
Canyon, optional limousine service is 
available either in the morning or 
afternoon. 

At other times of the year Bonanza 
Air Lines serves Grand Canyon via 
For complete Grand Can- 



yon Package Tour Folder and a vari- 
ety of additional Package Tours wri te 

BONANZA AIR LINES 

P. O. Box 39) Las Vegas, Nevada 




Hopis to Moke U.N. Appeal . . . 

Hotevilla, Ariz. — Hopi traditional- 
ists, who want to pursue the age-old 
Hopi way of life, have voted to make 
a rather startling departure from the 
past: they will take their land dispute 
with the Navajo Indians to the United 
Nations in New York. The tradition- 
alists are at odds with their own Hopi 
Tribal Council because the Council is 
not claiming enough of the disputed 
boundary land. The Navajo reserva- 
tion completely encircles the Hopi 



More Hiver Recreation . . . 

Needles, Calif. - The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs approved plans for the 
leasing of 2000 acres of Fort Mojave 
Indian Tribal land for recreational 
purposes. The tract is on the Colorado 
River north of Needles. A San Ber- 
nardino County official said persons 
interested in leasing the land for rec- 
reational development will be con- 
tacted, and if the program appears 
feasible, bids may be called on various 
projects. Meanwhile, the Department 
of Interior and county officials plan 
to work out details for a marina along 
the river near the Topock railroad 
i crossing south of Needles. The 140- 
acre site is in the Lake Havasu Refuge 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 



Indian School Closed . . . 

Fort Defiance, Ariz. - Fire safety 
hazards have closed the 500-pupil 
school at Fort Defiance on the Navajo 
Reservation, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs announced. The students at Fort 
Defiance are enrolled in grades from 
the beginners through the fourth. 
Practically all are Navajo Indian chil- 
dren. The dormitories found unsafe 
for further occupancy are 50 years old. 



CANYONEERING 

A true vacation, colorful and relaxing. 
First class, all expense expeditions on San 
Juan River, Glen Canyon, Grand Canyon, 
Hell's Canyon, and Salmon River. Dams 
now under construction will soon form deep 
is over many colorful canyons and unique 
es of Interest. 

•avel in comfortable specially designed 
wooden boats, with trained boatmen-guides, 
nofkhoundius, photography, fishing, shoot- 
ing rapids, exploring. Son Juan and Glen 
Canyon Li'lps include Rainbow Natural 
Bridge. For literature on Glen Canyon Trips; 

GLEN CANYON BOATING 

WHITE CANYON, UTAH 

Other Trips: 

MEXICAN HAT EXPEDITIONS 

MEXICAN' HAT, UTAH 



Interstate Route Proposed . , . 

Phoenix — A research and consultant 
firm has made a controversial recom- 
mendation that an interstate highway 
be constructed from Phoenix almost 
directly west toward California to the 
vicinity of Brenda on U.S. 60-70. The 
new route would bypass tourist-minded 
Wickenburg and other communities 
north of Phoenix. The report was 
prepared for the State Highway De- 
partment and the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. The latter agency al- 
ready has approved the recommenda- 
tion. The Brenda-to-Phoenix route 
would save motorists about 25 miles. 



GOOD LUCK IN HUNTING 
WAS PETROGLYPHS' PURPOSE 

Reno — Dr. Robert F. Heizer, Uni- 
versity of California anthropology 
professor, claims he has found the clue 
that may explain a long-standing rid- 
dle of archeology, the meaning and 
function of primitive designs chipped 
into rock surfaces by prehistoric 
American Indians (Desert, May '59, 



Bighorn Sheep Count . . . 

Las Vegas, Nev.— The Nevada Fish 
and Game Department conducted its 
second annual Toiyabe Mountains big- 
horn survey, and this year's count was 
23 sheep spotted by the four men who 
took part in the project. In 1958, 46 
sheep were counted. Nearly all of the 
ewes seen during this year's survey 
had yearling lambs with them which 
indicates the production of the animals 
was good last year. 



Indians Call Convention . . . 

Phoenix — Five hundred Indians 
from throughout the country will meet 
in Phoenix December 7-11 when the 
National Congress of American Indi- 
ans holds its annual convention at the 
Hotel Westward Ho. The last time 
this organization met in Phoenix was 
in 1953 when it elected Joseph R. 
Garry of Plummer, Idaho, its president. 
He still holds the post. 



Joshua Road Under Fire . . . 

Indio, Calif. — Riverside County's 
improvement of a jeep-trail up Berdoo 
Canyon to link the Coachella Valley 
with the southern boundary of Joshua 
Tree National Monument was termed 
"damaging to the integrity of the Mon- 
ument and all national parks and 
monuments in our nation." The at- 
tack came from Richard Fleming, 
chairman of the conservational com- 
mittee of the Sierra Club's Riverside 
chapter. County oflicials ordered the 
trail improved after the National Parks 
Service turned down plans for a "di- 
rect link" between the two desert 
areas. 



Sell-Government Is Goal . . . 

Parker, Ariz. — The Colorado River 
Indian Tribes lias asked Congress lo 
pass legislation that would give the 
Indians a more direct hand in their 
own affairs. The proposed measure 
would allow the tribesmen to set up a 
corporation to handle reservation re- 
sources, mainly water. 



After extensive field work in west- 
em Nevada, Dr. Heizer discovered 
that the ancient rock carvings of that 
area are associated in almost every 
case with deer trails. His findings 
strongly indicate that the petroglyphs 
were a type of primitive magic used 
to insure good hunting in the area. 
The carvings are located in places 
where hunters would be likely to wait 
to get good shots at deer, such as 
entrances to canyons or narrow con- 
strictions in canyons and passes 
through the mountains. 

Dr. Heizer does not believe petro- 
glyphs were idle doodlings, as some 
authorities claim, for the Nevada In- 
dians of the past had little time to do 
anything not directly connected with 
the production of food and shelter. 



THRILLING! COLORFUL 

, the Nation's Largest 
INDIAN 
EXPOSITION 
AUGUST 13-16 

GALLUP 

III tun lit. Spurts Dances, Cralt.a 
Sand Painters • Exhibits 

READ IT! "INDIAN LIFE" 

xa interesting and authoritative arti- 

°vt "* ■ ( . ies aa the cu i tllre an ,j crafts of 

the American Indian , . . lavishly illustrated 
in color and black and white photos. 

(1EREMOMAI, ASSOCIATION 
Bo* 1029-D— Gallup, Now M ex leu 





Out of tlic past— ( Acetate) 
ARROWHEAD JEWELRY! 

KuiTiiigrri: Large, med.....$2 pr. 

Necklace; 18" chain.... $1.50 

Lariat Tie: Lge. arruwh'd, 
leatherette cord $1.50 

Flint A rruwhc ad M aklng 
Serial i Ancient meth'ds. 
Illustrated. Guaranteed..$1.00 
free catalog. Use postcard 
for C.O.D. orders 
CHIEF KLACKJ1AWK 

Box 5G4-DM, Ken in, wick, Wanli. 



KENT FROST JEEP TRIPS 
Into tin- Famous Utah Needles Area 

Junction of the Green and Colorado rivers; 
Indian and Salt creeks; Davis, Lavender, 
Monument, Itcd, Dark and White canyons; 
Dead Horse and Grand View points; Hovcn- 
weep and Bridges national monuments. 
3-day or longer trips for 2-G person parties 
— sa* dally per person. Includes sleeping 
bug, transportation, KUlde service, meals. 
Write KENT FROST, Moiitlcello. Utah. 



DO-IT 



CAMPER 
KIT 



Yovi can buy the In- 
dividual parts or the 
complete custom unit. 



CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 

• Fils All Size Pick-ups 

• Complete Unit Extra Light 

• Extra Heavy Aluminum Exterior 

• Heavy Steel Frame 

• All important Stress Points Welded 

• All parts supplied with instructions 

• Put on or take off in five minutes 




MACDONALDs 



COMPLETE UNIT EASILY ASSEMBLED 
BY ONE MAN IN ONE DAY 

WHY PAY MORE? 

Do-lt- Yourself with Macdonald's Camper 
Kits. Everything supplied with easy-to- 
follow instructions. Buy any part or the 
complete unit. 




COMPANY 

CENTRAL STREET 
EL MOSITE, CALIFORNIA 
GI 3-1030 



BEFORE YOU BUY 
A CAMPER 

Write or Phone 

For Information on 
The "Original" Camper Kit 
Save money and time 
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"Ynu have heart the many stories of huriet! 
* treasures, lost mines, and ghost towns I h rough - 
.'out the west: the lost Sublett mine near Coils- 
__?b3d Caverns, the lost Bulchman mine. Super- 
•J - '. stition Mountain, and many more. Using the 
I'-itl right kind of modem equipment, treasure hunt- 
" ing can be fun and exciting. 

Your next trip to the desert can he excitingly 
different if you take along a GOLDAK metal 
7 locator. Using the latest electronic principles, a 
GDLDAK locator can detect metals up to 27 
feet below the surface of the ground. 

5 models include, transistorized instruments, 
underwater metal detectors, geiger and scintil- 
lation counters. 

You may find , . . 
' • Indian relics • Western lore • Valu- 
able coins * Sold ore ■ Buried treasure 



Write for free literature 
book of kno 



and infoimatton 



The GOLDAK Company 



1559 W. Gtenoaks Blvd. • GlencUle, Calif. 




Complete • Accurate 
Guaranteed 

Highest quality spectrographic. 
Only $5 per sample 

REED ENGINEERING 

620-R SO. INGLEWOOD AVE. 
INGLEWOOD 1, CALIFORNIA 



FIND GOLD FOR PROFIT 

Enjoy prof I table ana 
exciting weekends. Re- 
cover gold dust and 
nuggets with tne G Mid- 
line;. Combination port- 
aVile drndge and sluiee 
makes recovery of an 
ounce or more of gold 
a rluy possible. Com- 
pact, easy, fits in auto 
trunk, carry anywhere. 
Rugged construction, 
2>& H.P. gasoline en- 
gine, patented pump. Heady to operate. 
$189.00 F.O.B. h'KKK CSTAI.OG 

R. W. PEPPEHD & SONS 

P.O. BOX llSO-D 
WICHITA, KANSAS 




Hv4 Roek Shorty 

of Death Valley 



"Muskeetas?" asked Hard 
Rock Shorty. "We had 'em bad 
jest oncest here in Death Valley. 
An' I don't want to see 'era like 
thet ever agin." 

A bugology student from the 
University had opened the con- 
versation when he innocently 
asked Hard Rock if the mosqui- 
toes in Death Valley were easy 
to find for the collector's net. 

"Look," said Shorty, looking 
across the desert vista, "I never 
knew what muskeetas wuz 'til th' 
spring of '18. We'd had lots of 
rainfall— durn near a record thet 
winter — an' for fhc first time in 
memory th' waterholes herabouts 
wuz all filled up. 

"At th' same time we wuz 
havin' all this flood here in th' 
desert, over on the Sacramenta 
side of the Sierras they had 'em 
a real drouth. Well, the mus- 
keetas just took advantage of us. 
They left the San Joaquin Valley 
and sailed right over Sonora Pass 
an laid their eggs in th' water- 
holes here in Death Valley. Th' 
Paiutes told me they'd never 
seen anythin' like it before. 

"Th' muskeeta wigglers 
hatched out in record time in 
this desert sun. You see, th" 
daddys and mommys of them 
skeeter eggs wuz used to th' 
'Frisco fog. When their young 
'uns blossomed in this Death 
Valley sunshine they jest went 
outa hand." 

The University boy nodded in 
knowing agreement. "How big 
were they?" he asked, 

"Never really measured one 
with a yard-stick," Hard Rock 
replied. "But up in Wildrose 
Canyon I saw one o' th' early 
batches try to swallow a burro." 

The student exclaimed, "Why, 
that's just not possible!" 

"Yor sure right, son," Shorty 
told him. "This here young 
skeeter died of a broken neck 
when the burro kicked while he 
wuz bein' swallowed. 

"An' when this special hatch 
o' Death Valley skeeters finally 
grew up in late April they wuz 
a real menace," Hard Rock re- 
called. "They got so ornery at 




night thet when it wuz time to 
sleep 1 had to move into one o' 
them old iron steam boilers thet 
the Borax Company had left be- 
hind. Wuz the only place I could 
sleep with any safety. 

"'Bout th' third or fourth 
night I wuz, in there these skeet- 
ers found where 1 wuz sleepin', 
an' dagnabit if they didn't start 
aborin' in through the sides of 
th' steel-plate boiler lookin' fer 
me! Only thing to do wuz to 
wait 'til one of 'em would drill 
through, then I'd bend his probe 
over with the heel of my boot." 

"No fooling?" asked the bug- 
ology boy, in disbelief. 

"No time fer foolin'," replied 
Shorty, gazing into the yonder, 
"I wuz in complete control 'til 
about eight or nine of 'em skeet- 
ers drilled through th' side of 
thet boiler. I had 'em all bent 
over an' pinned down neat as 
could he. 

"Th' angry buzzin' outside th' 
boiler should o' warned me what 
wuz comin' next. Man, them 
skeeters wuz mad!" 

The bugboy looked at Hard 
Rock Shorty intently. "What 
happened next?" 

"Dad-burn it, If those muskee- 
tas didn't lift thet boiler with me 
inside into the air and start flyin' 
downhill toward Badwater." 

"No!" the student exclaimed. 

"Yep," Hard Rock affirmed. 
"An' it wuz a rough ride. Those 
skeeters wasn't tuned in with 
each other and their vibrations 
wuz all mixed up. We'd dip this 
way, then that. I'll tell you, thet 
boiler wuz really swayin' back 
an' forth as we flew down past 
Furnace Crick." 

"Were you scared?" the bug- 
ologist asked. 

"Bet I wuz scared," Hard Rock 
answered. "But I decided I'd 
sorta take over as engineer on 
this trip. So I straightened out 
them bent beaks one at a time, 
an' shoved 'em outside the boiler. 
I worked this way 'til I wuz down 
to two skeeters, one on each side. 
You know, we settled down to 
earth so gentle. It wuz th* pret- 
tiest landin 1 you ever saw." 
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Los Angeles . . . 

Franz Pick, a noted currency au- 
thority, estimates that as much as 
$300,000,000 may be stashed away 
in the form of gold by Americans. A 
few of these people are stacking their 
dollars away in the form of gold coins 
while others are paying well-qualified 
specialists in Mexico, Canada and 
other countries to do their bullion and 
coin stacking for them. Gold is being 
held like any other commodity — with 
the hope that the price will go up so 
that the supplies can be sold at a profit. 
While the price increase in gold is not 
impossible, the United States is firmly 
committed to maintaining a world price 
of $35 a fine ounce and any price 
change is highly unlikely, Pick said. 

Carson City, Nevada . . . 

Nevada's mining industry outlook — ■ 
for many months on the gloomy side 
— shows some signs of improvement, 
State Mine Inspector Mervin J. Gal- 
lagher indicated. He predicted em- 
ployment and production in 1959 
would top the previous year's totals. 
Gallagher said there was new activity 



TRUE OR FALSE ANSWERS 

Questions are on page 20 
it. False. 

2. False. The Mojave runs under- 
ground for much of its length. 

3. True. 

4. False. Muir was a great naturalist. 

5. True. 

6. False. Ichthyosaur was king of the 
ancient Triassic Sea, 

7. True. 

8. False. Many snakes use the loop- 
ing method of locomotion to move 
through deep sand. 

9. False. Krutch is a naturalist-phil- 
osopher. 

10. False, Sedona is a delightful resort 
town. 

11. True. 

12. False, Opuntia is a cactus. 

13. True. 

14. False. Corn was the Pueblos' food 
staple. 

15. False. The Papago Women do all 
of the harvesting and fruit preser- 
vation work. 

16. True. When the Army of the West 
left Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas Ter- 
ritory, it numbered 1658 officers 
and men. 

17. False, The water ouzel is a small 
bird that lives near water and feeds 
on insects. 

18. True. 

19. True, 

20. False. Petrified wood is stone. 



in gold mining, an increasing demand 
for non-metalli.es and a stabilization 
in the copper market. Lincoln, Eureka 
and Humboldt counties still are hard 
hit by the '58 slump, but Mineral 
White Pine counties are regaining lost 
ground. About 4400 Nevada residents 
presently are employed by the mining | 
industry, compared to 4)50 in July, 
1958. State record for mining employ- 
ment came in 1944 with 11,425 work- 
ers. During the Depression the total 
mining work force dropped to 2750. 

Austin, Nevada . . . 

The White Caps Gold Mining Cor- 
poration recently acquired the prom- 
ising Lowboy uranium claims from 
William Wilson and Glenn Woods. 
The Tonopah Times-Bonanza said the 



claims already have yielded the most 
spectacular showing of uranium ore 
in Nevada, White Caps ore will be 
processed by the Vitro Uranium Cor- 
- of Salt Lake ' 




SSS TREASURE %%% 

New transistor metal detector 
finds lost or hidden treasure, 
coins, gold, silver, Jewelry, relies. 
Profitable hobby. New underwat- 
er metal detector detects sunken 
ships, outboard motors, etc., In 
up to 300 feet of salt or fresh 
water. Operates from a boat. 
Scintillation counters. Many 
oilier moclels. Free catalog. 
GARDINER ELECTRONICS DEPT. 9 

IHi E. I HOI AH SCHOOL, PHOIHIX, AS1Z. 



Find buried treasure i 

GOLD, silver, coins, 
\ e w e 1 1' y , strongboxes, 
tattfe relics! M-SCOPE 
transistorized electronic 
Treasure-Metal Locators 
detect them all. Used 
world-wide liy BuccesKful 
explorers Exciting] Ita- 
w a n 1 Ingl Su per-se u s i 1 i w. , 
lightweight M - SCOPE 
offers greater depth pen- 
c4.vatioii T no ground in- 
terference i over 2Cf> 
P treasure-hunting days of 
battery life. Indestruc- 
oaseSr 1 . i ; . ■ ! . r i : 1 ■ 1 . From 
$50 r 50 T Easy 'JYi-ni&. Write today for FREE 
catalog. 




Lfbte f i be rgl m ,\R& 



"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" 

IN THE RARER MINERALS 
Here are a few of the 300 or more rarer 
minerals and gemslones you may be over- 
looking while mining, prospecting or gem 
hunting. Uranium, vanadium, columbium, 
tantalum, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, selenium, 
germanium, bismuth, platinum, iridium, 
beryllium, golden beryl, emeralds, etc. 
Some minerals worth $1 to $2 a pound, 
others $35 to $100 an ounce; some beryl- 
lium gems worth a fortunel If looking for 
game, get out of the agate class into the 
big money; an emerald the site of your 
thumb may be worth $500 to $3000 or 
morel Now you can learn how to And, 
identify, and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked 
Fortunes'' — it may lead to knowledge which 
may make you rich! A postcard will da. 

Duke's Research Laboratory 

Box 666— Dept. U 
TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES, NEW MEXICO 



HIDDEN TREASURES 



COLD, SilVES. PRECIOUS META1S with tho Fomouj Motto 
27 Metal Dolecior. tighlweighf, utlra*ttntnft#i low j£*^\ 
coi t. None finer. A! >o GEJOIR COUNTERS for urontwn *JKf « 
and 1 ha VlOLITt for 1»n 9 ilen. INFORMATION 


iUY 



Often Copied — Neeer : 



FREE 




Compion 
Rock Stop 



METAL DETECTORS 

Battery test switch • Head phones with clear signal • Great sensitivity 
One nob control • Easiest of all to operate • Low cost operation 

MORE ACCURATE, it's the first METAL DETECTOR designed SPE- 
CIFICALLY for detecting placer gold, nuggets, and other small metal 
objects. Depth range 7 feet — comes complete, ready to use. 

MODEL 27— instructions included .$119.95 

MODEL 711— with 21 ft. depth range. ..$138.50 



MINERALIGHT — Complete line for $14.95 up to.- $114.00 

Send jor Complete Information 
VISIT OUR NEW MINERAL DEPARTMENT, stocked with many out- 
standing specimens, including native wire silver from Honduras, S. A. 

LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES— TOOLS— GEMS— JEWELRY 
CHEMICAL KITS, MORTARS & PESTLES— PICKS— BOOKS— ETC. 

FOR THE WOOD WORKING HOBBYIST WE NOW STOCK A 
COMPLETE LINE OF ATLAS AND PORTER CABLE POWER TOOLS 

{buy from an experienced wood worker) 

1405 S. Long Beach Blvd. 3 blocks south of Olive 

NEwraark 2-9096 Open Friday Evenings Compton, California 



Collecting arrowheads can be i 



and educational — but 




DON'T BURY those arrowheads in your closet. Each 
has a story to tell, and your detective work can un- 
cover a whole new world of interest concerning the 
Ancients who lived in this land. Whether your collection 
is large or small, it has a right to be displayed somewhere. 
If you don't have the time or inclination to do the classi- 
fying and mounting, give the arrowheads to a museum or 
one of the youth clubs in your community. Closets are 
a dreadful place for stone implements that so 
beautifully symbolize outdoors and freedom. 

A word of warning before yon become 
overly enthusiastic about collecting these beau- 
tiful specimens: the antiquities laws are very 
specific on the subject. The federal government 
allows individuals to collect Indian artifacts on 
the surface of the ground in national forests. No 
permits are 



The 



Un- 

dcr no circun 
stances 

you dig for arti- 
facts on public land. 
You may end up pay- 
ing a $500 fine or spend- 
ing 90 days in jail. The 
various Southwestern states 
protect their lands in similar 
manners. 

If you are or become an avid 
artifact collector, cooperate with 
archeologists connected with federal 
or state agencies, or state universities. 
After you know these people and they 
know you, the relationship is bound to be 
mutually beneficial. Most of them are always 
happy to "talk shop." For help in classifying 
your artifacts, call on the curator of a museum 
near your home. 

Over 7000 Americans are owners of sizable In- 
dian relic collections ranging in value from a few dol- 
lars to over $400,000 — and they steadily increase in 
worth because artifacts are becoming scarcer while the 
demand for these relics rises. It is a fast growing hobby, 
and the rising price of artifacts on the open market has 
caused a brisk trade in machine manufactured arrowheads. 
Some of these fakes are so well done even advanced collec- 
tors are fooled. But there are many reputable dealers, and 
the beginner will not lack for arrowhead sources. 

Prices fluctuate according to availability, rarity and the 
law of supply and demand. I recently paid these prices for 
samples of various arrowheads: broken, 5c; fair, 10c; 
good, 15c; fine, 25c; very fine, 35c; extra fine, 50c; 
selected, 75c; large selected, $1. A white fine warpoint 
was purchased for 35c, and a white fair spearhead, 15c. 

Small arrowheads (birdpoints) of good quality are 
worth between 25c and 35c. The prices quoted above are 
for arrowheads made from dull slate (one was made of 
sandstone) . 

Most all collectors agree that the two basic arrowhead 
designs are leaf (oval) and triangle. However, there are 
coundess variations in these designs (see accompanying 
chart) and sometimes collectors become snarled in their 
names for the more common designs. But remember: 
arrowheads were made by individuals — not machines; and 
the basic raw materials varied considerably. No two rocks 
were conducive to exacdy the same exterior designs. Ar- 
rowheads were flaked by hand with bone awl tools or other 



ARROWHEAD 
Hobby 



By JORDAN E. DETZER 



percussion instruments of stone or wood, 
preheated the stones before working on them. 

Arrowheads (also know as projectile points and darts) 
are classified both by shape and ingredients from which 
they were fashioned. This latter method is best if you have 
a large collection from various parts of the nation and 
world. The aborigines had to use materials available to 
them for their arrowheads, hand tools, utensils, weapons 
and ornaments. In the deserts of Arizona and 
Southern California, the Ancients used jaspers, 
agates and obsidians which flake and fracture 
with relative ease, thus allowing the stone 
worker an opportunity to create designs rather 
than hunt for rocks that were shaped just right. 
Scattered throughout the Southwest are arrow- 
head "factory sites"— locales where the ground 

is covered 
with stone 
chippings and 
broken or re- 
jected implements. 
The Indians made 
regular trips to these 
sites for much the same 
reason that rockhounds 
make repeat visits to certain 
areas: the rock collecting is 
good. 

Arrowheads from the Midwest 
usually were made from slate and 
other dull -colored stone. But Indians 
— like the modern arrowhead collector 
—traded with their neighbors, and fre- 
quently raw material for arrowheads was 
a leading commodity. 
After awhile, the collector should be able 
to pinpoint the origin of certain arrowheads, for 
there is much variety within the basic material 
families. Obsidian, for instance, is not all black. 
Some desert areas produce red obsidian, others blue, 
still others produce stones of a distinct multi-colored 
pattern. 

The Indian hunters made a variety of arrowheads — 
each designed to do a specific job. The birdpoint was a 
very small arrowhead ranging from a quarter-inch to an 
inch or more in length. There were many birdpoint shapes, 
and collectors usually use their own lingo to describe them. 
My sons and I have this code: a "long-thin" birdpoint is 
jnst that — very long for a birdpoint (up to three inches) 
and very thin, with barbs on both sides. "Usually this type 
of point has a half-inch base which tapers to pin point 
sharpness at the striking edge. The "turkey tail" birdpoint 
has a wide flaring butt end designed to fit a larger and 
heavier shaft. The "Christmas tree" is triangular; its butt 
end is short and square, taking a smaller shaft. 

The larger arrowheads (two to four inches in length 
and considerably thicker than the birdpoints) are called 
"spearpoints" or "spear heads." They have large butt ends 
for bigger shafts or poles. The arrows were attached to 
these shafts with tar or pitch and then bound with animal 
tendons or fiber strings. 

Larger stones which show flaking and a general arrow- 
head shape, sometimes used as hand tools, we call "clunk- 
ers." These are unfinished arrowheads, and the beginning 
collector should not bother with them, When you find a 
clunker, leave it. Let it encourage you to find a perfect 
arrowhead with fine flaking and notched butt end. 
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TRIANGLE po ints 




Private and professional e 
arrowheads vary from single display 
show cases with the points arranged 
in neat designs, to collections of points 
pressed into special frames and hung 
on the wall. Frequently, rockhound 
stores have frames already made up 
for mounting stones or arrowheads. 

It is well to catalog your arrowheads 
as to Indian tribal group, locale, ma- 
terial, shape and value. You may 
know these things about each of your 
points when your collection is small, 
but as the number of arrowheads you 
own grows, the facts concerning them 
may be lost. 

American Indians have left us a 
rich heritage. From their weapon 
points we can tell whether they were 
hunters or raiders, what materials they 
made their implements from, and how 
far they had to travel to obtain such 
stones. Arrowheads do not bow to 
age or weather — and neither will the 
hobby of collecting arrowheads perish 
if you respect the law and the rights 
of private property owners.— end 



P^iqtm, DIAMOND BLADES 



MINERAL SPECIMENS - BOOKS' If ICIOSCOrEt^jj 
COILECIIKG Slif PllfS ii i I &M?g25i 

S0)TTl%LIAMS 



S 5. SCOTTSDALE HOAD . SCQTT5DA LE. I 



CAPTIVE 

TURQUOISE 
EARRINGS 

Genuine Steeping Beauty 
Turquoise Nuggets 

caged in gleaming silver- 
colored metal to form un- 
usually fascinating earrings. 

§ I (post. & fed. tax paid. 
I No C.O.D., please.) 

LOST MOUNTAIN GEMS 

P.O. BOX 5012 - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 




Motel Calico 

A good place to slay when rock hunting 
in the Mojave Desert. Free field trip 
information to our guests. 

From MOTEL CALICO it is only 
3.5 Mi. to Knott's Calico ghost town 

(Minerals, Silver, Lead & Gold) 
4.5 Mi, to Mule Canyon 
(Petrified Palm Wood) 
Kitchens available. Informative brochure 

and prices mailed on request. 

Box 6105 Yermo, Calif. 

Phone Barstow 3467 

9 mile* G. of fterstow, Calif, 
on Hiway 91-446 




Hsavy-Dnty Stand. Super 



Chjrd. 

$12.35 
16.40 

28,30 
30.511 
4&M 



65.70 
82.BO 



Chsfl. 

$11.25 
14,85 

1R':.W 
23.75 
38.20 
3D.50 
54,25 
5H.75 
75.50 



3(5" 267.60 



Stale arDor sisM?— Send unstagc— Tax In Calif. 



New A u l. n- 
matie drill 




with electron- 
ic feed. Free 
catalog de- 
scribes. 



SIMPLEST AND BEST 

Tumblers— 4 to choose from— free catalog. 





Free Catalog shows 17 Covington 
vertical type grinders and polisher! 




11 Covington Trim Saws 
to cboose from In latest 
Free Catalog, O 






Select any one of 7 
Covington Slab Saws 
from latest Free Cata- 
log. 

t 




BUUjD your own 

LAP and save. Free 
Catalog shows 13 
Build Your Own 
Items. 



L*SEII BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 



Send for latest Catalog 
the largest tniiidnry 
America. IT'S FKEE. 



IT'S t'KF-ji' 
DEAU5RS WANTED 



Covington Lapidary Eng., 

REDLANDS D, I 



Corp. 



JUNE, 1959 
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GENUINE 
GEMS OFFER 

10 Beautifully pol- 
ished Baroque Gems 
of Citrine Topaz, 
Rock Crystal, Morgan- 



Amethyst 

ite and Aquamarine. %" 
total weight 50 carats. 
Order at: S-1I-C 




3 part set includes polished Wy- 
oming Gem Jade tie Bar Strip, a 
tube of Jewelry Assembly cement, 
and Gold plated tie bar ready for 
mounting. A big $2 value ... on 
our "Let's get acquainted Offer." 
Order at: S14-C $1 .00 




VOL! CAN MAKE 
ROCK CRYSTAL 
STAR EARRINGS 



Everything you need — including 
1 pair 3 /i" handcut faceted genuine 
Brazilian Rock Crystal sparkling 
stars; 2 sterling silver bails and 1 
pair sterling silver ear wires — 
ready for mounting. A normal $3.50 
value. Now yours on our "Let's 
Get Acquainted" offer. 
Order os: 5-1 5C now onfy $1.00 




$2.30 worth of lilver wire For $J. Offer 
contains nine 6" lengths of Rd. 
Bead, Twist, Vi Rd., Bezel, Vi Rd. 
Bead, Square, and Round sterling 
Stiver wira. 

Order as: S-9-C ....$1.00 
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BP 



Ail ite-mi *olrj on Money flock Guarantee 



PStlCtS INCLUDE TAXCS AND POSTAGE 
ORDER QY MAIL ■vnd Chech or Money Qrd« 

Miik %Mv. ■ — 



1433 E. WALNUT 1 
PASADENA. CALIF. J 




Rock Craft Quality 
means Best Quality. 



SAVE MONEY! 

If you're interested in bell caps, neck 
chains, bolas, tips, cuff links, gemstones 
and othsrs. send ID: for your copy of 
"Guide to Better flock Craft Projects." 
You'll saw 10 times 10c on your first 
order. ACT NOW! 



Typical 

VALUE 
KEY CHAINS in 

yellow jolrf 
Plate, l%* 
round chain & 
1" ring for 7 

keys. ONLY Zflc or S for $1.15 



ROCK C RAFT 

Post Box 4 24 A 
Temple City, Calif. 




AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 

By Dr. H. C. DAKE, Editor of The Mineralogist 



Desert Sands 

Color of desert sands vary from locality 
to locality because of differences in mineral 
constituents. Reddish sands usually are 
stained with the ferric form of iron — hy- 
drated or ferrous irons create many beauti- 
ful and blended shades of yellows and 
browns. 

Collecting and studying sands from the 
far corners of the world is a new and grow- 
ing hobby. All the hobbyist needs by way 
of equipment is one of the new low-priced 
binocular microscopes on the market. An 
excellent catalog is available free of charge 
by writing to the Unitron Company, 204 
Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. Request Cat- 
alog 44Q. 

Only low-power binoculars (10X to 30X) 
are needed for sand study. With such in- 
struments it is possible to easily identify 
most or all of the components in desert 
and beach sands. 

Under the lens, each sand grain stands 
out with remarkable clarity. Wave action 
tends to concentrate the heavier sands, and 
this is true to a limited extent with desert 
sands altered by wind action — but where 
wear has not been extensive, the observer 
can instantly identify each particle from 
crystal form alone. Color also provides 
clues. 

The binoculars have other practical uses 
in sand study. Important mineral discov- 
eries have been, made with low-power bi- 
noculars — for example, the discovery of 
grains of scheelite in sands. 



Black Jade 

Outside of the Orient, black jade is not 
highly regarded, and its real rarity is hardly 
appreciated here. As a matter of fact black 
jade happens to be one of the real rare types 
of jade, found only sparingly at all locali- 
ties in the world — outside of Wyoming. 

When we speak of black jade we do not 
include the nearly black, the type having 
more or less admixed green, and which ap- 
pears black in large masses. To qualify as 
black jade the material should be totally 
opaque, hard and compact, and of an abso- 
lutely jet black color. Very little black 
jade has been found in the Orient, even 
over a period of centuries. 

Black jade is found in the Wyoming jade 
fields in limited amounts, and not in great 
profusion, but is of very fine quality, equal 
to the best found anywhere in the world. 
And yet this Wyoming material is not at 
all as appreciated as it should be. In the 
Orient this material easily would bring 10 
times as much as it does here. Black Wy- 
oming jade is offered from time to time at 
astoundingly low prices; it should be 
snapped up on sight. 



Diamond Cutting 

Often some reader asks for information 
regarding facet cutting of diamond. The 
technique is fairly well known, and has been 
described in various books on gemology. 
The details of speeds, types of laps to use, 
and other required information generally is 
not given in these general references, how- 
ever. 

Diamond cutting is something the ama- 
teur had best not attempt. In the first place, 



from where would gem quality rough dia- 
monds be available? Would the syndicates 
that control the world prices of diamonds 
release quantities of rough gem quality dia- 
monds in a free-handed manner to sources 
and markets not within their control'.' 

Moreover, diamond cutting may be re- 
garded as a technique all its own, requiring 
special skill and a long apprenticeship under 
skilled guidance. Special equipment also is 
required. The home gem cutter has plenty 
of gem materials to work on other than 
diamond. We may as well forget about 
diamond cutting. 



Smallest Tumbler 

At an exhibit sponsored by the Mount 
Hood Gem and Mineral Club of Grcsham, 
Oregon, I was pleasantly surprised to see 
what a small club can accomplish. The 
many individual exhibits were outstanding 
in many ways, and the exhibit as a whole 
was superior to some 1 have seen by large 
city clubs. 

1 was especially taken by what is pre- 
sumably the world's smallest gem tumbler. 
This unique exhibit was arranged and op- 
erated by R. J. Odne, pioneer gem cutter 
of Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. 

This smallest tumbler is made from a 12 
ounce glass pickle jar. The cylindrical jar 
rests in a horizontal position on two small 
rollers, about the size of pencils. The motive 
power is a small phonograph motor. Trans- 
mission of power is done with small rubber 
bands. According to Odne, this gadget 
works. 

The glass container enables one to see 
just how a gem tumbler works. I was of the 
opinion that the grits would soon abrade 
and "frost" the inside of the glass container, 
but Odne said this does not happen. The 
container we saw in operation had been in 
continuous operation for more than a 
month, and there was no visible abrasion. 

Aside from the question of practical util- 
ity, a glass container is certainly useful for 
study purposes. 



Luminous Watches 

A good deal is being written about the 
possible hazards of radiation fallout from 
nuclear explosions. Little thought has been 
given to the innocent-appearing luminous 
dials on wrist watches and alarm clocks. 

J. L. Haybittle has presented some inter- 
esting findings. Ordinarily the amount of 
radium in the average wrist watch dial is 
harmless enough, but according to Hay- 
bittle, there are exceptions. 

The average wrist watch increases the 
natural background radiation by only one 
percent. It is revealed that the average 
wrist watch, with luminous dial, contains 
about 0.25 microcuries of radium. But 
measurements on some show amounts as 
great as 2.2 microcuries. and a few even 10 
times as great. 

Assuming that a watch carrying 2.2 was 
worn 16 hours per day, the skin would 
receive 0.9 roentgen per week. This is 
nearly two-thirds of the present maximum 
permissible level for exposure to limited 
parts of the body. 
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Those notes are intended as suggestions for your eolletitlnjr trips. Always make local 
inquiry before foifo»inj( trails Into uninhabited areas. Mail Jour recent information 
on collecting areas (new fields, status changes, roads, cte.) that you want 
with other hobbyists, to "Field Iteports," Desert Marine, I'alm Desert, 



Promising Summer Field Trip , . . 

Jean, Nev. — An impressive list of min- 
erals have been collected by rockhounds in 
the Goodsprings area, the Mineral Society 
of Southern California (Pasadena) dis- 
closed. Goodsprings is 7.4 miles northwest 
of Jean. It is the center of a once active 
mining area. Material found at Good- 
springs includes smithsonite, hemimorphite, 
hydrozincite, galena, cerussile, angle site, 
mimetite, malachite, azurite, chrysocolla, 
atirichalcite, I in a rite, stibnite, jarosite, c ale- 
don ite, cinnabar, cuprodescloisite, calcite, 
wuifenite, aragonite, and orthoclase feld- 
spar twins. Elevation of Goodsprings (4000 
feet) makes it a good summer field trip 
prospect. 



Cadys Provide Rich Harvest . . . 

Ludlow, Cailf.— Ventura rockhounds had 
a field day collecting minerals in the Cady 
Mountains north of Ludlow. They report 
finding jaspagate, green seam agate and 
quartz crystals. The road into the Cadys, 
they said, was rough in places. These 
mountains are highly mineralized, but this 
is no place to hunt for minerals in the 
summer. All camps are dry. For firewood, 
rockhounds have been burning the aban- 
doned ties of the Tonopah & Tidewater 
Railroad. 



Crystal Hill Is Popular . . . 

Quartzsite, Ariz,' — Quartz crystals, wui- 
fenite crystals, limonite, fluorescent geodes 
and nodules are some of the materials col- 
lected by hobbyists this past spring at Crys- 
tal Hill. The collecting field is reached by 
driving 6.9 miles down the El Paso Gas 
Company's service road from the Quartz- 
site to Yuma highway. The turnoff is about 
six miles below Quartzsite. Trailers can 
be taken to the campsites at the base of 
Ciystal Hill. 



Rockhunt on a Reservoir . . . 

San Jose, Calif. — Members of the San 
Jose society took to their boats to bring 
home specimens from the shores of the 
Anderson Dam reservoir. Reported their 
bulletin; 'This was the first time a bunch 
of pirates dug up the treasure instead of 
burying it." The "treasure" consisted of 
howlite, blue agate nodules, and marcasite 
in chalcedony. 



Sagenite at Owl 

Baker, Calif. —Members of the Burbank, 
Calif., Rockc rafters found "plenty of sag- 
enite — red, white, brown and mixed colors" 
at the Owl Hole Springs collecting area 
near Baker. One of the members of the 
dub uncovered a vein of nodules above the 
campground. The road into the area passes 
over several steep grades and cars pulling 
trailers had difficulty. 



Mojcrve Desert "Gem Hill" Open . . . 

Rosamond, Calif.— Rohr Rockhounds re- 
port the Gem Hill area northwest of Rosa- 
mond is open to mineral collectors. There 
are some active uranium claims in the area, 
but they are not on collecting sites. Here 
are directions to the field: traveling north 
on U.S. fi to Rosamond, (urn left (west) on 
the Willow Springs Road at the north limits 
of Rosamond. Three-and-a-half miles down 
the Willow Springs road turn right (north) 
on the Mojave-Tropico Road, Keep to 
paved road for 4.6 miles, then turn left 
(west) onto a dirt road. This road makes 
a loop of the Rosamond Hills ("Gem Hill") 
and ends back on the Mojave-Tropico Road. 
Froiii it several trails lead short distances 
into I he hills. Materials collected here in- 
clude brown petrified wood with ash coat- 
ing, palm root, greer^ opal.^green ^spcr. 

open desert and there is no water or fire- 
wood. Supplies can be purchased at Rosa- 
mond. Cars pulling trailers will have no 
difficulty reaching campsites near the dig- 
gings. The rock hound should bring digging 
it, but there is plenty of float. 



Abandoned Copper Mine . . . 

Apple Valley, Calif. — Copper-stained 
feldspar and some pyrite specimens were 
collected at an abandoned copper mine near 
the Dead Man's Point dry lake by members 
of the Bear Gulch Rock Club. The rock- 
hounds also reported success at an old gold 
mine north of Lucerne Valley in this same 
Mojave Desert vicinity. They found what 
was described as orbicular rhyolite— little 
round pellets of agate in a matrix that looks 
like rhyolite. creating small radiating eyes 
in its gray or red matrix— at the gold dig- 
gings. 



NEW SIXTH EDITION 



ART OF 
GEffl CUTTING 



By DR. H. C. DAKE 

A standard textbook for the amateur 
arid commercial gem cutlet since 1938 
—now revised and brought np-to-dale 
to include the most modem techniques 
used in the lapidary arts. 

New edition contains: 120 illustrations 
including many of latest cjeni cutting ea^iip- 
ment; section on tumbling; detailed de- 
scription of sawing, grinding, polishing, 
cabochons, facet cutting, specimen finish- 
ing, gem identification, sphere cutting, etc. 

Paper cover; 128 pages 



Please add 10c for postage and handling 
California residents add 
A percent sales lax 

Order by mail from: 

DESERT MAGAZINE 
BOOK SHOP 

PALM DESERT CALIFORNIA 



SHOPPING for PRICE? 

Immediate Delivery — Prepaid 
KiiiRH New Adjustable 2 grace- 
ful Swirl J '1ml* for cement- 
ing Guld/Rhodlum. ¥1.23 («) ¥2,00 doit. 

Bracelets New Hook and Eye 

Chain Gold/Bhodinm. SI.0O <«) SI .SO do*. 

Key Rings Snake Chain eogrpfete 

Goid/Ithod. Hit. 55 doss, ¥H.li5 g-tfttt ¥13.75 gross 
Bell Caps 7 Point. Golil/Rhoti. B5c dew. $1.80 sr. 
Add 10%. Fed. Tax. Cnlif. Residents also add 
4% Sales Tax 
FREE CATALOG 
2(5c handling chargo on orders nnder $3.00 

JEWELGEMS by JAY O'DAY 

r.O. Box 1000-D 1000 I'alma, California 




Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla 
Turquoise, Jade and Jasper Jewelry 

HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 

Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 
and Brooches 

SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 

Write for Folder With Prices 

ELLIOTT'S GEffl SHOP 

235 East Seaside Blvd. Long Beach 2, California 

Across from West End of Municipal 
Auditorium Grounds 
Hours 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Dail 
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THE DESERT TRADING POST 

Classified Ad rates are 15c per word, $3 
minimum per issue. Copy deadline for 
the July issue is June I. Mail copy to: 
Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, California. 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

"GEMS i Minerals Magazine," largest rock hobby 
monthly. Field trips, "how" articles, pictures, 
acts. $3 year. Sample 25c. Box 687J, Mentone, 
California, 



CALIFORNIA-NEVADA - Gem Hunters Atlas. A 
whole book of maps showing hundreds of 
rock collecting areas in these two highly 
mineralized slates. An excellent all purpose 
atlas showing highways, mileages, towns, 
campsites, points of interest. Price $1, post- 
paid. Also, Gem Hunters Atlas— Southwest. 
Covers Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado. 
$1, postpaid. Scenic Guides, Box 288, Susan- 
villa, California. 

BOOKS: "PANNING Gold for Beginners," 50c. 
"Gold in Placer," $3. Frank J. Harnagy, 701 Vz 
E. Edgeware, Los Angeles 26, Calif, 

OUT-OF-print books at lowest prices! You name 
it— we frnd it) Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation, international Bockfinders, Box 
3003-D, Beverly Hills, California. 



WANTED: BACK issues of Desert Magazine. We 
will buy the following issues if they are sent 
to us postpaid and in good condition: Nov. 
'37, $7.50; April '38, $1; August '38, $1; 
Sept, '38, $2; Feb. '3° $1; Apri!, '39, 50c; 
March '52, 50c; March '54, 50c; Oct. '54, 50c 
and Jan. '55, 50c. Wrap securely and mail 
to; Circulation Dept., Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, California. 

BREWERY GULCH Gazette — Unique Western 
weekly newspaper, printed in a mining camp. 
Stories on ghost towns, Western history, mod- 
ern Western developments, travel, political 
comment end satire, mineral collecting. Six- 
month trial subscription, $1. Box 1203, Bisbee, 
Arizona. 

TREASURE BOOKS, treasure maps, lost treasure, 
buried treasure, sunken treasure, lost mines, 
catalogue, 100 items 25c, free with 2x3 foot 
treasure map U.S. 445 treasure locations $1.00, 
If "Have shovel will dig" contact Foul Anchor 
Archives, Rye, N.Y. 

TRAVEL GUIDES -- mineralogy, wildlife, Ameri- 
cana. Send for our new Western Travel News 
and book catalog. Free on request or with 
any purchase. June special: Scenic Guide to 
Nevada — $1 postpaid. Scenic Guides, Box 
288, Susanville, California. 

• CLUBS -ORGANIZATIONS 

ARE YOU interested in prospecting for minerals, 
or rockhunting? Write for literature to United 
Prospectors, 701 Vz E. Edgeware, Los Angeles, 
26, California. 

• GEMS, CUT - POLISHED 

BOLA AND jewelry finding price list. Compare 
our prices before you buy. Please include 10c 
to cover cost of mailing. Dealers send resale 
number for wholesale list. The Hobby Shop, 
Dept. DM, P.O. Box 753, 619 North 10th 
Avenue (Hiway 30), Caldwell, Idaho. 

TUMBLE POLISHED gem stones— best varieties- 
satisfaction guaranteed. $2.35 lb. plus post- 
age. Capped: 25c each. Spring Creek Agate 
Shop, Lewistown, Montana. 



OPALS AND sapphires direct ,: rem Australia, 
This month's best buy: cut sapphires. 1 blue 
sapphire facet cut, 1 black sar sapphire, 1 
cabochon sapphire, 1 blue star sapphire. All 
weighing over 1 carat each. $)8, free airmail. 
Send personal check, international money or- 
der, bank draft. Free 16 pige list of all 
Australian gemstones. Australian Gem Trading 
Co., 49 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

GENUINE TURQUOISE: Natural color, blue and 
bluish green, cut and polished cabochons— 25 
carats (5 to 10 stones according to size) $3.50 
including tax, postpaid in U.S.A. Package 50 
carats (10 to 20 cabochons) $6.15 including 
tan, postpaid in U.S.A. Elliott Gem & Mineral 
Shop, 235 E. Seaside Blvd., Long Beach 2, Cal. 

OPAL, AMETHYST, etc. 10 ringsize stones, ground 
and polished ready to set, $5. Opals, deep 
red, blue, green, golden ftashirg in all colors 
of the rainbow, direct from tb'! mine, 15 for 
$5. Kendall, Sanmiguel d'Allende, Guanaju- 
ato, Mexico. 

CALIFORNIA DESERT rocks. Gem quality. Pol- 
ished. Large assortment. One dollar postpaid. 
Pollard, 12719 Laurel Street, Lakeside, Calif, 

AUSTRALIAN TUMBLED gemstones. 8 different 
polished baroques, identified, suitable for 
necklace or chain bracelet. Send $1 plus 10c 
postage. Bcnsusan, 8615 Columbus Ave., 
Sepulveda, California. 



IMPORTED AUSTRALIAN opal jewelry. Did you 
read Dr. Dake's fine article In "he May issue? 
Look it up. We feature opal rom the black 
opal field— the world's finest. No white, milk, 
colorless variety. All 15 mm, round in gold 
filled. Ear rings— button, pierced or dangle, 
$5. Pendant, $3.50. Cuff links, $5. Tie bar, 
$3.50, If not the finest opal you have ever 
seen, return for full refund. Sent air mail, 
postpaid. Lightning Ridge Products, P.O. Box 
1522, San Francisco. 



MINERALS) YOUR collection needs our unusual 
aegirite, our rare green "cats eye" wavellite, 
and the most magnetic lodestone you ever 
sawl Specimens approx. 2"x2" $1.10 each. 
All three $3.00. Corbins, Box 261, Morrilton, 
Arkansas. 

LARGE COLLECTION agate, jade, jasper, fossils, 
lapidary outfit. Specimens too numerous to 
mention. Will sell to responsible party. Rea- 
sonable down payment. Balance on time. 
Contact Wight, Box 1318, Billings, Montana. 

CINNABAR CRYSTALS on limestone. Showy and 
rare. Poverty Peak, Nevada. $5 to $100. 
Colorful bright red cleavage specimens 50c, 
$1, $2. Genuine platinum crystals, loose 
micros, $5, $7. Chatham emeralds, single and 
cluster $2 to $10. Postpaid. 10 day refund 
privilege. Frey, 328 Giencourt, Pacifica, Calif. 

COMPLETE STOCK of crystallized and massive 
minerals. Please send for free list to: Con-, 
tinental Minerals, P.O. Box 1206, Anaconda, 
Montana. 

MICROMOUNTS A specialty- beautiful minerals 
and crystals, 12 lor $3 minimum order, cap- 
suled. Discount on 24 or more. Please send 
stamp for free list. Eldean Olsen, Box 25, 
Veterans Home, Napa County, California. 

FOSSILS, 12 Different for $2. Other prices on 
request. Will buy, sell or trade. Museum of 
Fossils. Clifford H. Earl, P. O. Box 18S, 
Sedona, Arizona. 

GEMMY FLUOR ITE octahedrons. 3 pairs $1. Each 
pair a different color. Gone Curtiss, 911 Pine 
St., Benton, Kentucky. 

SPECIMEN SET of 24 labeled rocks and minerals 
$1 set. Get yours for 75c and this ad. Also 
local, domestic, and imported cutting materials, 
fine minerals, crystals, lapidary equipment and 
supplies. We do custom jewelry, slabbing and 
tumbling. The Mayes', 11235 Sunnyvale-Sara- 
toga Highway, Mail P.O. Box 546, Sunnyvale, 
California. 



• COLOR SLIDES 



WUPATKI AND Sunset Crater National Monu- 
ments, Arizona, set of four colors I ides $1. 
Also available: Rhyolite, Nevada; Calico, Cali- 
fornia before restoration. Long street, 5453 
Virginia, Hollywood 29, California. 



• GEMS, MINERALS - FOS SILS 

LAVA SPECIMEN from America's youngest vol- 
cano plus excellent uranium mineral sample. 
Send 50c stamps, coin or money-order. Post- 
age paid. Digger Ben, Box 2291, Milan Sta- 
tion, Grants, New Mexico, 

ILLINOIS GEODES, beautiful quartz and calcite 
crystals $1 .25 and up. Will trade. G. R. Jones, 
523 Ave. D, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA SUPERIOR agates \h to 1 inch 
mixed $1,35 pound postpaid. 1 to 2 inch 
$2.50 pound postpaid. 3 polished Thompson- 
itK5 J 1.00 pest paid. Frank Engstrom, Grey 
Eagle, Minnesota. 

NEVADA ORES— high grade lead galena, cinnabar, 
dumortierite, many more. Color slides, old 
relics, ox shoes. Write for big new list today 
to: E. W. Darrah, Box 606, Wi nnemucca, Nev. 

12 POUNDS of beautiful Colorado mineral speci- 
mens, $8 prepaid. Ask for list of others. 
Jack the Rockhound, P.O. Box 245, Carbon- 
dale, Colorado, 



• GEMS, ROUGH MATERIAL 

l. FACETING MATERIALS: (a) brilliant red Siam 
zircon, 4-8 carats, 26c per carat; (b) brownish 
and other natural colors, 19c per carat; (c) 
No. 2 grade blue zircon, some imperfections, 
8c carat. 2. Mexican materials: (a) bird of 
paradise agate, $1.50 lb.; (b) bird of paradise 
agate in combination with colorful moss agare 
in exotic colors and patterns, 80c lb,; (c) small 
colorful agate nodules 75c lb.; (d) small agate 
nodules from finest locations, $1,25 lb.; 4. 
Genuine banded agate marbles, 16-20 mm. 
size, 85c each. 6. Tigeraye, Grlqualand, South 
Africa. Largest and finest stock available, (a) 
best grade thick golden, $1 lb., 5 lbs. $4; 
(b) cherry red $1.50 lb.; (c) blue, blue-green 
with gold stripes, $2 lb.; (d) blue with green 
stripes $2 lb.; (e) golden with pink stripes 
$1.50 lh.; (f) tri-colored $3 lb.; <g) blue with 
some stripes, mostly thick pieces, somewhat 
fractured, for cabochons or tumbling, $1 lb. 
Minimum order $5 plus 10% federal excise tax 
on taxable items, and postage. Remittance 
must accompany order. Any materials may be 
returned in the same condition as received 
within 10 days. Wholesale price list available 
to dealers. Southern Gem and Mineral Co., 
5241 Montoya Road, El Paso, Texas. 

WE ARE mining every day. Mojave Desert agate, 
jasper and palm wood shipped mixed 100 
pounds $10.50 F.O.B. Barstow. Morton Min- 
erals 8, Mining, 21423 Highway 66, R.F.D. \, 
Barstow, California. 

FOR sate. Turquoise in the rough 
ed at from $5 to $50 a pound. Royal Blue 
Mines Co., Tonopah, Nevada. 



DESERT MAGAZINE 



BEAUTIFUL AZURITE nodules. Direct from the 
Blue Ball Mine. Limited supply of malachite. 
Rockhounds will like our specimens. Large $1 
each 3/$2.50; Medium, 3/$l: 6/$1.75. 
Minerun $3 lbs. Postage extra. Prices to 
dealers. Leona Evans, P.O. Box 234, Claypool, 
Arizona. 

CALIFORNIA TOURMALINE specimens: pink, 
green, and by-colored crystals W to 1". Five 
crystal* mixed colors $1.00. Jeweltrain, Box 
8, Leasville, Colorado. 

ARIZONA PERIDOTS. Large rough specimens. 
30c or large $1 each. Luther Martin, Box 
191, Parker, Arizona, Located two miles north 
of Parker on Riverside Drive. Ph. MO 9-2672. 



NOW OPEN— Jacumba Rock and Shell Shop, 
P.O. Box 34, Jacumba, California. "Where old 
friends meet new ones." 

ROCKS— OPPOSITE West End Air Base, agate, 
woods, minerals, books, local information. No 
mail orders, please. Iron wood Rock Shop, 
Highway 60-70 west of Blythe, California. 

AGATES, GEMS, crystals, minerals, gifts, novel- 
ties. Wishing Well Agate Shop on Highway 
101 in north Depoe Bay, P.O. Sox 211, Depoe 
Bay, Oregon. 



ARIZONA'S BEAUTIFUL petrified wood; Utah 
black-white striated obsidian; multi-colored 
jasper. Five lbs. for $5 postpaid. Slabs 50c 
per inch. Mackelprang Lapidary, Fredonia, 
Arizona. 



IMPORTED GEM materials: Buy from your resi- 
dent, dependable and well established dealer 
selected tumbling, cabochon, and choice facet- 
ing gemstones in the rough, our specialty 
being Australian fire opals. Also widest selec- 
tion of cut stones such as j3de, rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, opals, also synthetics, etc. 
Price lists available. Wholesale and retail. 
Francis Hoover, 11526 Bjrbank Blvd., North 
Hollywood, California. 

DINOSAUR BONE. Gem quality colorful agatized, 
jasper i zed, opalized bone 50c pound. Also 
beautiful red lace agate $1 pound. Postage 
extra. Gene Stephen, Route 2, Grand Junction, 



CHOICE WESTERN gem rocks: rough, 75c pound, 
verd antique, pink-black dolomitic marble, 
how lite, mariposite, red palm root. Minimum 
order 5 pounds. Slabs, same rocks, 35t square 
Inch, except palm root, 50c. Minimum order B 
square inches. Prices cover postage, tax. Ben- 
susan, 8615 Columbus Ave., Sepulveda, Calif. 

UTAH ROCKS, Petrified wood, dinosaur bone, 
beaver agate, snowflake obsidian, 50c pound. 
Slabs, 25c square inch, Selenite, white onyx, 
15c pound. Postage extra. Hubert's Rock 
Shop, Hurricane, Utah. 

SOWBELLY IS banded agate with bands of 
amethyst. Banded agate, narrow bands of 
medium to light blue, white and sometimes 
clear. One hundred pounds of above, Key- 
stone to dealers. Agatized Coprolite, red and 
other colors mixed. Found with or near Dino- 
saur bones. Dictionary says, Coprolite is pet- 
rified dung of carnivorous reptiles. Rose- 
flowering agate, field run with some wasle. 
60c per lb. for any of above items, plus post- 
age. Minerals, garnets, etc. Martin's Rock and 
Earthworm Farm, Route 1, Box 22, Res. 1600 
Pine Street, Canon City, Colorado. 



• GEMS, DEALERS 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo and Zuni |ew- 
elry. Old pawn. Hundreds of fine old bas- 
kets, moderately priced, in excellent condition. 
Navajo rugs, Chimayo homespuns, artifacts. A 
collector's paradisel Open daily 10 to 5:30, 
closed Mondays. Buffalo Trading Post High- 
way 18, Apple Valley, California. 



WE NOW have turquoi: 
Mountain, Nevada, on 



"SELL ROCKS?" Yes! Sands, clays, soils, rocks, 
ores, fossils, many outdoor items sell for cash, 
trade for things wanted. Let Mother Nature 
finance outings, hobby, business. Details 4c 
stamp. "Suppliers' Bulletin" 25c, D. McCamp- 
bell. Box 503, Calexico, California. 

VISIT GOLD Pan Rock Shop. Beautiful sphere 
material, mineral specimens, choice crystals, 
cutting materials, jewelry, bob ties, baroques, 
spheres, bookends, paperweights, cabochons, 
faceted stones, fluorescents, jewelry findings, 
lapidary equipment and supplies, Navajo rugs, 
custom sawing — by the inch or shares. Saws, 
up to 30- inch diameters. John and Etta James, 
proprietors, 2020 North Carson Street on High- 
way 395 north end of town. Carson City, Nev. 



and rocks in Battle 
S. Highway 40. Todd's 



ROCKHOUNDS VISIT us. Montana agate, wood. 
Lots of others. Wiff trade. Need good red 
color Arizona wood. Rock list. Happy Rock- 
hound Tumblers. Open any day, any time. 
E. L. (Agate) Haven Rock Shop, 1725 Sher- 
wood Street, two blocks north 4 Bee's Cafe, 
Missoula, Montana, 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, rough and cut gem 
material, lapidary and jewelry equipment and 
supplies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Valley Art Shoppe, 21108 Devonshire Street, 
Chats worth, California. 



DESERT ROCKS, woods, jewelry. Residence rear 
of shop. Rockhounds welcome. Mile west on 
U.S. 66. McShan's Gem Shop and Desert 
Museum. P.O. Box 22, Needles, California. 

SHAMROCK ROCK Shop, 1115 la Cadena Drive, 
Riverside, California. Phone OVerland 6-3956. 
Specimens, minerals, slabs, findings, etc. 

• INDIAN GOODS 

COLLECTION OF 105 relics: 10 spearheads, 10 
drills, 10 birdpoinis, tO ilinl knives, 5 scrapers, 
60 arrowheads; $50. (1/5 of this collection: 
$11). 6 different strands trade beads, $10. 3 
different old Indian baskets, $10. Iroquoise 
mask $25. Also other relics, bead work, pipes, 
tomahawks, warbonnets; foreign relics: weap- 
ons, carvings. Paul Summers, Canyon, Texas. 



FROM OLD Comanche hunting grounds: Indian 
artifacts, buffalo skulls. Mounted horns, West- 
ern lamps. Prices on request. Thunderbird 
Trading Post, Highway 80 at Brazos River, 
Millsap, Texas. 



• REAL ESTATE 



WANTED TO purchase five acres or more desert 
land suitable to build a home on, Arizona 
preferred. Particulars. Hemery, Santa Ynez, 
California. 



THREE 1/3 acre building sites near Safton Sea 
with fresh soft well water and other utilities. 
Total price $2900 for all three. Ronald L. 
Johnson, Broker, Box 162, Thermal, Calif. 



80 ACRES near Lockhart, level, $125 acre, 25% 
down. 20 acres Highway 395, level, north of 
Adelanto, $150 acre, 10% down. 2Vl acres 
west of Adelanto, level, $1495, 10% down. 
2Vi acres Lancaster on paved highway, shal- 
low water, level, $2495, 10% down. Dr. 
Dodge, 1804 Lincoln Blvd., Venice, Calif. 

CINDER BLOCK retreat in beautiful, growing 
Lucerne Valley. Modern plumbing, Formica 
kitchen, electricity— plus— three adjoining l'/t 
acre lots for investment. $8,500 total price. 
Terms, Some models less. Informal ion, Wil- 
liam Russell, Box 451, Lucerne Valley or Vic- 
tor vide 7-7493. In Pasadena call S Yea mora 
2-7101. 

• WESTERN MERCHANDISE 

GHOST TOWN items; Sun-colored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghost railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd items from camps of the 
'60s. Write your interest— Box 64-D, Smith, 
NevadB. 

• CAMPING EQUIPMENT 

FREE CATALOG-World's finest lightweight camp- 
ing and mountaineering equipment. Used on 
Mt. Everest, Himalayas, Andes, etc. It's ex- 
pensive but absolutely unsurpassed! Gerry, 
Dept. 107, Ward, Colorado. 

FREE CATALOG— 4 comfortable ways to carry 
kiddies along fishing, camping, hiking, shop- 
ping. Keep tittle ones close out of danger. 
Drop a card now. Gerry Designs, Dept. Ill, 
Ward, Colorado. 



AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots, old Indian col- 
lection. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Wood- 
land Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 

THREE FINE prehistoric Indian war arrowheads 
$1. Flint scalping knife $1. Rare flint thunder- 
bird $3. All for only $4. Catalog free. Arrow- 
head, Glen wood, Arkansas. 

FASCINATING INDIAN flint chipping! Easy, 
profitable. Complete kit of tools, materials 
and in si ructions: [us unci ion booklet only: 

75c Guaranteed satisfaction. Lobo, Box 1-44- 
MD, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

SELLING 100,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Grooved stone tomahawk $3, 
Perfect spearhead over 8 inches long $20. 
Indian skull $25. Ancient water bottle, from 
grave $7. List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ark. 

INDIAN RELICS, arrowhead jewelry, gifts. Free 
folder. Chief Blackhawk, Kennewick, 7, Wash, 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 



GENUINE BONSA1S, Oaks, Pines, and others, 
price list 10c. 6116 East Cecilia Street, Bell 
Gardens, Calif. 

WILDFLOWER SEEDS: New catalog offers over 
600 different kinds of wildflower and wild 
tree seeds, Calalog 50c. Clyde Robin, Carmel 
Valley, California. 



• MAPS 



SECTION [ZED COUNTY maps - San Bernardino 
$1.50; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large 
$2; San Diego 50c; Inyo, western half $1,25, 
eastern half, $1.25; Kern $1.25; other Califor- 
nia counties $1.25 each. Nevada counties $1 
each. Topographic maps of all mapped west- 
ern areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 W. Third 
St., Los Angeles, California. 

"♦ MINING 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrograph ic. Only $5 per sam- 
ple. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle wood 
Ave., Inglewood, California. 



MORE CLASSIFIEDS ON NEXT PAGE 
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ULTRAVIOLET LAMPS, equipment, accessories for 
miner slights, prospectors, hobbyists. Free 
literature. Radiant, Manufacturers, DM, Cam- 
bria Heights U, Nsw York. 

TURQUOISE MINE - near Searchlight, Nevada. 
Good hard blue turquoise in sight. $20,000. 
Terms to reliable parties or trade for San 
Diego property. Write Howard Hileman, Pin- 
yon Flat, Mountain Center, California. 

DRY WASHERS custom built. Weight 5 pounds. 
Runs 25 pound sample in 5 minutes. Compact, 
sturdy, practical, reliable, and positive results 
on gold, cinnabar, etc, assured. Sold only 
with prospecting techniques demonstrated. 
Anyone can operate. Make your camping 
trips pay and have fun doing it. Write E. J. 
Hyde, Manhattan, Nevada. 

WESTERN MINING News, monthly, for miners, 
prospectors, claim owners, $2 per year. Sam- 
ple copy 25c. Box 787, Sonora, Calif. 

WHAT1ZZIT? ROCK dassificarion naming miner- 
als present and elements composing same and 
statement of possible uses and buyers. Fee 
$2.50 per sample. We will buy gold. Com- 
prehensive Chemical Co., Box 385-D, Azusa, 
California. 

PAN GOLD: $1 for 75 panning areas in 25 Cali- 
fornia counties. Geological formations, eleva- 
tions, pertinent notes. Panning pans $2.75, 
$2.25. Leather nugget and dust poke $1. 
Fred Mark, Box 801, Ojai, California. 

MISCELLANEOUS 



TO INTRODUCE the new Dop-naster dopping 
tweezers to you. Your choice of 10 nice 
specimen Montana sapphire* or a choice cab- 
ochon slice of Montana agatj for a limited 
time with each order. $2 postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free brochure. Shoffnar's 
Gem Shop, P.O. Box 335, Hamilton, Montana. 



LADY GOD1VA "The World's Finest Beautifier." 
For women who wish to become beautiful, 
for women who wish to remain beautiful. An 
outstanding desert cream. For information, 
write or call Lola Barnes, 963 N. Oakland, 
Pasadena 6, Calif., or phone S Ycamore 4-237B. 

FIND FLUORESCENT minerals the easy way. New 
detector operates in daylight without batteries. 
Fits In pocket and eliminates dark box. Price 
$12,50. Free brochure. Essington Products 
and Engineering, Box 4174, Coronado Station, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

OWN A squaw dress) Authentic originals, as 
colorful as the Indian lore that inspired them. 
By the leading designers of the Southwest. 
Buffalo Trading Post, P. O. Box 697. Highway 
18, Apple Valley, Calif. 

INDEX CARDS. Index those minerals for heirs' 
sake. 400,000 issued to date. Approved by 
experts. Used in Mexico, Canada, U.S.A. 
Service Lapidary, 130S West 42nd St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

READY MADE shipping and mailing room rub- 
ber stamps. Essential to avoid confusion. 
Literature free. Office Specialties, 2364-Y No. 
58th, Seattle 3, Wash. 

RUBBER STAMP— 3 lines name and address— 60 
cents, or two different stamps for $1. Rubber 
cushioned and indexed, best materials used. 
Mail order to-. Supier Stamp Service, 1108 
So. Gunlock, Camp ton, Calif. 

MICROSCOPES, NEW and used, for professionals 
and hobbyists. Telescopes, scientific supplies. 
Write for price list. Peninsula Scientific, 2421 
EI Camino, Palo Alto, California. 



BLACK JADE and sterling silver necklace or 
earrings, screw or pierced. In attractive box, 
$3,75. Both $6.75. Oregon Gsm Supply, Box 
298, Jacksonville, Oregon. 

TIN OXIDE polishing powder $2 pound. Also 
Petoskey Stones (Michigan.) Two or three 
stones per pound $1 plus postage. Tas-Prod 
Co., 507 West Avenue, Elyria, Ohio. 

CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 

PLANS 20TH GEM SHOW 

San Mateo, Culif.—All the tockhound 
toads in the West will lend to San Mateo 
in. June, for it's California Federation con- 
vention and show time, and (his year's af- 
fair will mark the big show's 20th anniver- 
sary. The show dates are June 26, 27 and 
28. 

Show visitors will have an opportunity 
to participate ia a field trip to an unworked 
gem area. Three post-convention trips also 
are planned, including a visit to GarneL Hill 
near Jackson. Gem and Mineral Society of 
SaiL Mateo County members, who are con- 
vention-show hosts, will lead trie field trips. 

In addition to a large number of compe- 
titive and non-competitive exhibits, the 
show committee has lined-up an unusually 
fine array of special exhibits. These include 
the unique Jade Clock constructed by mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Society; a 1300 
pound Monterey nephrite (wilder; the 
largest and most extensive display of fossils 
ever shown at a Federation show; and two 
gold collections from the Moth;r Lode area 
never before displayed publically. 




WANTED— BY writer-columnist: authentic treas- 
ure maps, information, etc, for publication 
material and exploration. Have trailer, will 
travel. Tom Elrod, 10725 Arminta, Sun Valley, 
California. 



In early March a small party of Nevadans 
planned a citizen's arrest of the leader of 
an illegal wild horse roundup in the Span- 
ish Springs area northeast of Reno. Ap- 
parently the horse hunters wers tippcd-ofl, 
for the citizens found no evidence of a 
roundup that day, 

"It was just as well," wrote Beverly Wal- 
ter, a member of the would-be law enforcers 
and author of "Wild Horse Annie fights to 
save the mustang" in this month's Desert 
Magazine, "I was plenty frightened." 

Mrs. Walter lives in Verdi, Nevada, Her 
husband is also a free-lance W.riter. 
s * * 

Margaret Stovall ("Red Mountain's 'Of- 
ficial Greeter*") is a Southern California 
newspaperwoman with a great dea! of fea- 
ture writing experience. "In. fact," she 
writes, "the young staffers refer to me as 
the 'old pro', and I accept it as a compli- 
ment until confronted by a mirror." 

Mrs. Stovall and her husband, Jack, a 
salesman, make many trips into the desert 
regions. Their cameras are standard equip- 
ment on these outings, and it may be that 
the coming months will see mere of their 
work in these pages. 



II Hill H Ml PARK 

THE LAPIDARY'S 
STANDARD OF VALUE 




BUY TUB BEST 
FOR LESS 

Cuuro I) In Rladcs — Sizes 
Ranee from V to 21" In 
Light, Standard, Heavy 
and Extra Heavy duty. 



Highland 

Park 
Trim Saws 

C H n) ii ii i! t and 
Fugged for long 
J as line service. 




m Trim Have 

A Leader 
In Its Field 

lli^hhiitd r.icJ. i*owor- feed 
£3];ili Saws. Sizes range 
from 12" to 2i". Metal 
or Luclr.e hood. 



Highland Park Combination Unit 

Available in all sizes. Perfect Combhv 
Unit, for Lapidnry work. Handles saw _ 
grftstfjng, winning and polishing, JSxGefi' 
lionully quiet operation. 





K-ll) Com 111 II u ti on Unit 

Arbors of all sisws — Tumblers, two 
models. Wet and dr.y belt sanders — 
lapidary units in two different sixes. 

32 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 

The most complete line of lapidary maehtn 
ery offered by any manufacturer. See these 
at your local Highland J'ark dealer or write 
for free literature. 

A I'roduct of 



MAVI FllTIRIMi (!(). 

lOO'J-lOIl Mission Street 
South Pasadena, California 



DEALERS ATTENTION 

BAROQUE JEWELRY 
PREFORMS 
BAROQUES BY THE POUND 

WRITE FOR WHOLESALE PRICES 

ROY'S ROCK SHOP 

P.O. BOX 133 TRINIDAD, CALIF. 



TUMBLED , . , 

^sscrtea mixture of tine 
GEMSTONE Unruium*. consisting of 

AMT3TRVST • A«ATK 
JASPER • PETRIFIED WOOD • TIGER- 
EYE * APACHE TKA11S. One pound 
coil cat tin approximately lull to 140 si ones — 
$4,110 plus postage. Discounts to dealers. 

COROAET GEM AND JEW El, It Y CO. 
maei/„ w. magnolia bivd., mouth Hollywood, cal. 
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Vacation Mound . . .or ^rmckair Mound? 



DESERT MAGAZINE 

i 



if 

FILL BOTH BILLS . . . 



1? 



. . , and fill them well! These magazines, complete and in perfect 
condition, can be your guide — and provide your reading pleasure 
the Desert Southwest's outstanding scenic attractions, ghost to 
highways and back country trails, lost treasure areas, gem-mineral 




^ORDEK BY m% 



ARCHEOLOGY 

June Sh — Trail ol the 57 Shrines* 

May 55 — Where Ancients Wrote in Stone (San Cristobal) 
Sept, 55 — Night in Ghostly Castle (Montezuma) 
Oct 55 — Southwestern Man Against Mammoth 
Dec. 56-Fortified Hills if) Baboquivcrri Valley* 
Nov. 57— The Antiquities Laws and You 

LOST TREASURE 

Aug. 52— Last Gold of the Vampire Bats 
April 55— Lest Hardin Silver: Mystery or Hoax?* 
March 56— Ledge of Gold John Hummell Lost* 
April 56— The Gold I Lost in Morgan City Wash 
May 57 — Lost Silver in the Trigos* 
Nov. 57 — Lost Gold of the Four Peaks* 

GHOST TOWNS 

Aug. 54— The Ghost That Refuses lo Die (Hesperia, Calif.) 

Oct. 55— They Found New Wealth In Fairview* 

April 56 Ghost City on Mingus Mountain (Jerome, Ariz.) 

May 56— Pilgrimage Into the Past* (Lida, Nev.) 

Ian. 57— Boom and Bnsl at Leadfield* 

April 57— The Virginia Dale's Two Forgotten Towns* 

RECREATION 

Aug. 55— Three Days in Devil's Canyon* 

April 57— On Desert Slopes with the Sierrans 

May 57— Mountains Are for Everyone 

June 57 — Vacation in Baia California* 

July 57 — Campers' Tour of New Mexico's Back Country* 

Sept. 57— We Prefer to Camp at Dripping Springs* 



PERSONALITIES 

July 56 — Red Ryder's Creator Is a Cowboy, Too 

Oct. 56 — I Remember Maggie 

March 57— Ghost Town Prospector (Ed Smith) 

May 57' — They Harvest Desert Glass (Spearman) 

June 57— He Goes by Burromobile (Chris Hansen) 

July 57— Traders in Apple Valley (Frances & Zeke Comia) 

EXPERIENCE 

Oct. 55— We Are Seeking a New Home in the Back Country 
March 57— Cattle Drive to Winslow 

May 57— How the Sun and a Tortoise Saved Little Denny's 
Life 

June 57— Flash Floodl 

Sept. 57— Our Camp Visitor vas a Crafty Little Fox 
Dec. 57— My Desert Awakening 

NATURE 

May 55 — Hard-Shelled Denizens of the Wastelands 
Oct, 55 — Gray Ghosts of the Viscaino Desert (Cirio) 
April 57 — Denizens of the Desert Underworld 
June 57 — King Snake Is Immune to Poison 
Sept. 57—1 Was Bitten by a Gila Monster 
Dec. 57— Desert Plants that Give Milk 

ROCK HUNTERS 

June S4— Indian Jasper in the Whipples* 

July 54— Jasper in Limestone Gulch* 

March 55— Gems of Monte Crista* 

"u.y .V. 7k:ck Ikm'oq A onq p;oneer ['rails* 

Aug. 56 — Gems in Ship Mountains* 

Sept. 56— Icicle Agate in Silver Peaks* 



with detailed maps. 



. . . 
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Set of 6 

All 8 Sets (29 different magazines) $5 



— Mail your order to Dept. 6-B, Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, California — 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 



OVER THE RADIO conies the commercial announce- 
ment that you and I may now travel from San 
Francisco to New York in a non-stop jet-propelled 
plane in four and three-quarter hours. I have no doubt 
many millions of dollars have been invested in the per- 
fection of this new high-speed aerial vehicle. 

But why? Why is so much speed essential, or even 
important? What is the gain in terms of health, security 
and knowledge- — in values that really are important to 
you and me — in being able to soar through the atmosphere 
at 600 miles an hours? 

We should be proud, perhaps, of the technical skill 
of the fellow humans who have developed this wondrous 
piece ol' machinery. But isn't it possible that the same 
investment of time and materials might have yielded a 
much greater return in human progress in other fields? 
The money and natural resources invested in one of those 
great super-planes would have built several school houses. 
Within a few years those planes will become obsolete. 
But the knowledge and understanding acquired in the 
school houses would he paying compound interest in 
human happiness, passed along from generation to genera- 
tion, for all the ages to come. In our idolatrous worship 
of the golden calf of speed haven't we passed the point 
of no return? 

At a highway intersection near my home this week 
seven persons were killed in a collision in which one of 
the cars was traveling 90 miles an hour. Last year the 
highway death toll in the United States was 38,000— and 
excessive speed was one of the main contributing factors. 
The mental hospitals and cemeteries are crowded with 
the victims of nervous and heart ailments brought on by 
the pressures of an ever accelerating demand for speed. 
Millions are out of work because of the increasing speed 
and efficiency of the tools of production. I am afraid 
relaxation and meditation arc becoming lost arts because, 
paradoxically, more speed is creating less time for those 
things. 

In the top of the fig tree outside my window a mock- 
ingbird is singing its morning serenade — prettier music to 
me than ever comes over my radio. Yet in flight the 
mockingbird is slow and rather awkward. That uncivil- 
ized little creature has never aspired to compete with the 
linnets and sparrows in the grace and speed of their 
flight. And neither of them can sing worth a darn. The 
mockingbird is quite content to pour out a morning song 
of beauty and happiness. And I envy, and thank heaven 
for the mockingbird. 

* # * 

Among the desert tribesmen there are none for whom 
I have greater respect than the Hopis who somehow eke 
out a living in one of the most arid sectors of the Ameri- 
can desert. It is generally assumed that they chose the 
barren mesas of northern Arizona for their homes because 



those lands are so fruitless no other tribesmen would ever 
covet them. 

For the Hopis are a people of peace. So averse are 
they to conflict that in the period of long ago when war- 
like Apaches, Utes and Navajos were raiding their gran- 
aries, the People of the Mesas induced a colony of Tewa 
Indians to move in from the Rio Grande Valley and 
build their homes at the head of the trail where they 
would stand guard against the marauders. As proof of 
their prowess as guardsmen the Tewas kept a score board 
to record their killings — one mark for each victim. The 
incised lines in the stone face may be seen today where 
it is known as Tally Rock. 

According to the Hopi legend of origin, their people 
cam:' originally from the interior of the earth, and so 
sacred do these tribesmen regard their ancestral home 
that they employ Navajo Indians to take out the coal 
they use from a nearby mine in Keams Canyon. 

Strange superstition perhaps, but the Hopis have faith 
in their gods, and that is important. We must remember 
that nearly all religions have legends of origin, and these 
date back to a period long before there were scientists 
to delve into the true facts of origin and evolution. 
* * * 

One evening recently my grandson and I broiled our 
hamburgers over a little lire of blazing deadwood, spread 
our sleeping bags on the sand, and then joined the circle 
where nearly 100 members of the Sierra Club were 
gathered around a huge campfire for song and story. 

On this outing over a third of those in the fireside 
circle were children. Youngsters almost without excep- 
tion love camping, and I wish more parents realized the 
character-building value of this kind of recreation. I am 
sure that if statistics were available they would reveal 
that the percentage of delinquency is very low among 
teen-agers who have found the adventure for which all 
youth hungers, on camping and exploring trips with their 
parents. 

Some of today's campers think they need a station 
wagon loaded with gear — -tents, cots, stoves, chairs, tables 
and even refrigerators. Paradoxically, for the sake of a 
bit cf ease they assume a lot of camp chores which take 
much of the fun out of the camping trips. Instead of a 
carefree outing it becomes a tedious job of unpacking a 
miscellany of furniture and hardware— and then stowing 
it back in an overloaded car again. 

Most of the Sierrans are old-fashioned campers. They 
have made only three concessions to modern luxury: gas 
burners, light folding chairs and air mattresses. I should 
note a few exceptions among the old-timers. Alice Bates, 
in her 'sixties, still rolls her sleeping bag on the ground 
sans mattress, and a few of us still think the grub tastes 
better when cooked over a little wood blaze between two 
rocks. 
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PHOTO OF THE MONTH 






Wild Stallion 



Who can forget the thrill of sighting a wild horse? And when you add a brilliant desert sunset 
for background, then the scene becomes even more deeply etched in your mind. Robert Payne 
took this photograph on the Horseshoe Dam road 30 miles north of his home town of Phoenix . 



